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DEDICATION. 


TO MY READERS. 
MY Dax FRIENDS, 


I DO not introduce myſelf to you 
van- guarded by theilluſtrious name 
of a great man, or a great woman, 
furbelowed and decorated with a 
long train of the moſt dignified vir- 
tues. What amuſement would this 
afford you? And where would be 

the ſatisfaction of reading the moſt 
animated panegyrick if you had 
not a ſhare in it? 

a | 1 


DEDICATION. 


I dedicate then to you, and you 
only, the following pages : and I 
dare aver, that inimputing to youa 
few virtues, a few graces, and a few 
beauties, I thall not be accuſed of 
flattery. 


Had I been impolitic enough to 
= offer to an individual in the guiſe 
| of a Dedication, that luſcious food 
which, enigmatic :quality, fickens 
all who do not ſwallow i it, 1 * 
ep dr. thus: 2 


TIE 1 
7 01. 141901 787 


q To Her eee the Duche of 
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xd F The aha; and conſpichous 
- virtues which: enrich your mind, 
and diſtinguiſh-your Grace equally 
with the exquiſite and acknow- 
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legged e of your lovely per- 
1 fon, — | | | 


's kJ £ 


Oded 


75 bis Royal Highneſs, or to My 
Tord, or to any body. | 


How fhall my feeble pen pre- 
ſume to trace thoſe ſteady and he- 
roic principles of rectitude and un- 
alterable honor, which have ever 
marked your reſplendent career of 
public life? Or how delineate thoſe 
more private yet amiable virtues, 
for which you are ſo juſtly eſteem- 
ed, ſo admired, ſo careſſed, ſo a- 

dored, &c. '&c. 


Had 1 fallen into this ſtrain, 
Lady Charlotte and her dear friend, 
unhappily 
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- unhappily reduced to the neceſſity 
of trying to fill an hour with look 
ing over my petite piece, would 

have exclaimed - Oh heavens !] paſs 


over that nonſenſe and let us get 
at the ſtory. | 


In the peruſal of which think 
ell of me, my dear readers, and 
ee MPs 1 


With the moſt profound * 


Your obedient and ever 


Devoted humble Servant, % 


2 


CHAP. 1, 


ll F 179-, Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond, 


entering her eighteenth year, was 
brought to England, where ſhe had once 
before beenin the courſe ofhereducation, 


* Madame la Marquiſe de Senne 
Fol- I. B EE. 


% 
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to whoſe careſhe had been entruſted 
from her infancy, and who poſſeſſed over 


her pupil an uncontrolled power; the 
influence ofa mother, and that authority 
and free agency which a father * | 


could dele gate. 


Madame de Germeil had carefully 
improved the infantine fondneſs of Ma- 
demoiſelle D'Ogimond, whom ſhe al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 

of her child, to an affection as ardent 
and firm as that which, this ſelf intitled 
mother avowed for her: She had in- 
deed devoted fifteen years, without in- 
termiſſion, to the education of Adeline 
D'Ogimond; ſhe had been the com- 
Panion « of her ſports, the diretreſs of 

y her ſtudies, had modelled her manners 


and 
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and underſtanding, nurtured with the 
utmoſt care every virtue, and checked 
every propenſity to vice; while the 
moſt judicious attention, aided by ex- 
perience, had formed a good conſtitu- 
tion, on a frame naturally weak and 
ſickly; and this appearance of confirmed 
health, with the moſt gentle and pleaſing 
elegance of manners, had given her pre- 
tenſions to perſonal beauty, which na- 
ture without hi gh cultivation, would 
perhaps have denied her. | 


Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond had not 


been brought up alone: In the com- 


pany of Laure, who was ſix months 
younger than herſelf, ſne felt moſt 
happy. When Laure was firſt received 


TY: mond, 


into the family of the Count D'Ogi- 


23 „7 


74 


45 THE PARISIAN, 
mond, her origin and former reſidence 


were enveloped in a myſtery no one 
could unravel, for the child herſelf was | 


too young to ſatisfy the wonder her 


ſudden appearance excited, and Ma- 
dame de' Germeil, who ſeemed alone 


able to gratify it, was the perſon in 


the world the beſt calculated to repreſs 


the impertinence of idle curioſity. — 


Laure was then generally ſuppoſed to 


de a poor orphan, procured by this 


lady to enliven the recreations and ani- 
mate the ſtudies of her pupil: She had 


brought the child home one morning, 


when ſhe had been an unuſual long 
walk; having ordered the carriage to 
meet her at Couci, a village three miles 


| diſtant from the Chateau de Verni, t the 
uſual reſidence of Madame de Germeil 


and the Comte's children. 


THE PARISIA N. 5 

The ſurrounding dependants were 
taught by example, to behave to Laure 
with conſideration; and they obſerved 
with aſtoniſhment that ſhe was in moſt 
reſpects treated like their young lady; 
the principal difference conſiſted in not 
accompanying Madame de Germeil to 
Paris, when ſhe carried Adeline to viſit 
the Comteſſe her mother, who had 
procured a ſeparation from the Comte. 


Monſieur D'Ogimond appeared 
much pleaſed, when he viſited the 
Chateau, with the attention Madame de 
Germeil had evidently beſtowed on 
the education of the little ſtranger: 
Laure had indeed well repaid her trou- 
ble; her mind was quick and intelli- 

| _— gent 
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gent, her underſtanding ſolid, and her 
judgment well directed. | 


The ſweetneſs of Mademoiſelle D' 
Ogimond's temper, when it was not 
obſcured by too great a timidity, pre- 
vented any one from repining at the 

deference her rank demanded of them; 
but when Laure appeared, all conſi- 
deration of rank, fortune, name and 
title were forgotten, and an in voluntary 
homage, evidently dueto athouſand ami- 
able qualities that diſplayed themſelves in 
herbeautiful countenance, was paid with- 
odut exaction. The elegance of her mind 
was viſible in every look and every 
motion, the ſofteſt diffidence repreſſed 
the vivacity of her wit, and tempered 
that ſuperior excellence, which would 
| otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe have been too viſible to thoſe 
whom pride or envy forbade to ac- 
knowledge it; it: 


For Made moiſelle D'Ogimond Laure 
felt the ſincereſt affection, and would 
almoſt from infancy, have forborne any 
gratification to herſelf, to ſecure it for 
her little friend: She loved too Ma- 
dame de Germeil, but ſhe often re- 
proached herſelf for not loving her ſtill 
more. When this lady ſpoke of her 
impartiality to the two girls, which of- 
ten happened, Laure wondered how 
ſhe could ſuffer her fondneſs for Ade- 
line, ſo much to warp her judgment; 
for of Madame de- Germeil's ſincerity 
ſhe would then almoſt have thought ir 

ſacrilege to doubt; but while ſhe made 
Nes B4 . this 


de Germeil was in the higheſt degree 
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this obſervation, ſhe did not repine at 
it, and indeed it was founded on ſuch 
minute, though frequent occaſions, that 


while her penetration diſcovered, and 


her ſenſibility made her feel them, had 
they been ſtrictly related, the hearer 
would have thought the mind highly 
iraſcible, that could be offended at ſuch 
trifles. | 5 


In general the behaviour of Madame 


guarded ; ſhe well knew, that very little 


attention will be paid to the inſtruction 
of thoſe, whoſe conduct is a perpetual 
contradiction to their precepts. Ma- 

dame de Germeil had however a very 
obvious failing; ſhe was too deſirous 
of being beloved ; conſequently thoſe | 
2 8 Who 
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who were intereſted in appearing at- 
tached to her, ſoon learnt to ſooth this 
foible by flattery, and no expreſſions 
of fondneſs and admiration, however 
unbounded, appeared exaggerated, when 
they were directed to herſelf. This 
was an unfortunate circumſtance for 
Laure ; ſhe was capable of feeling all 
the ardour of gratitude, and her heart 
was formed for the nobleſt friendſhip ; 
but her ingenuouſneſs and dehcacy 
equally prevented the frequent excla- 
mations, and ſtrong aſſeverations of 
fondneſs, which as Mademoiſelle D' 
Ogimond had in childhood found ca- 
pable of ſoothing diſpleaſure, and al- 
moſt atoning for trivial offences, ſhe 
began to uſe perhaps from artifice; but 
in proportion as ſhe grew ſenſible of 
Fe -- the 


\ 
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the more than maternal attentions of 
Madame de Germeil, they became, 
though ſtill habitual, quite ſincere : 
| and whule the one continued to make 
demands of praiſe, the tenderneſs of the 


other diſpoſed her amply to pay what 
the long and extraordinary attachment 
of Madame de Germeil ſeemed ſo well 
to merit. This circumſtance combined 
with others, to make Mademoiſelle D' 
Ogimond by far the greater favorite; 


and long before the journey, to England, 
the modeſt opinion Laure entertained 
of her own merit, and the high ſenſe 
ſhe had of the attractions of her friend 
Adeline, induced her to think the par- 


e was n juſtice. 


at 
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CHAP. II. 


TMMEDIATELY on their arrival 
in London, they were fixed in a 
| houſe prepared for them in Park-Lane, | 
where in the beginning of April, the - 
variety, life and beauty of the ſcene, 
foon diſſipated the idea the young ladies 
had entertained from their firſt reſi- 
dence in London, which had been in a 
leſs frequented part of the Metropolis; 
that it partook of the gloom imputed. 
to the inhabitants of this country. 


B.& — 
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The houſe was ſoon frequented by 
_ viſitors of the firſt rank. Madame de 
Germeil was perſonally known to many, 
and cunoſity led others to viſit a lady, 
who was celebrated even in England 
as an authoreſs; but an object ſtill more 
attractive was the beautiful Laure: In 
a country where almoſt every woman 
is pretty, and many are exquiſitely | 
handſome, che young Frangoiſe was ge- 
' nerally n the ot admi- 


ration. "81 


In the number of Madame de Ger- 
meil's friends, Mrs. Grenby was the 
moſt diſtinguſhed: This lady, now no 
longer inthe bloom of that beauty for 
Which ſhe had once been courted and 

careſſed, had ſtill ſecured pre-eminence 
by 


— 
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by a cultivated underſtanding, a refined 
and happy manner, and the reputation 
of lively wit. To be admitted to her 
circle, was conſidered at once as a cri- 
terion and proof of intellectual merit, 
and gave great pretenſions to the title 
of bel eſprit. She was infinitely pleaſed 
with the Eves of her friend, and re- 
fleted with ſatisfaction, how much 
they would ornament and enliven her 
ſeleX parties. | ; 


The Count D'Ogimond had re- 
ſided much in England, and quitted it 
the firſt year of Lady Carbreon's en- 
tre in the gay world, whoſe idol ſhe 
ſoon became; no one could more ad- 
mire her than the Comte, from whom 
ſhe readily admitted a written requeſt 

3 that 
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that ſhe would ſome times permit Ade- 
line and Laure to have the advantage 
as well as the pleaſure of ſeeing her, 


Lady Carbreon had now been three 


years the grand directreſs and controller 
of faſhion, nor was it to be wondered 
that her reign had laſted thus long : — 
Her perſon was remarkably fine and 
well proportioned; and giving the reins : 
to a vanity and caprice naturally un- 
bounded, in diſplaying it to the beſt 
advantage, ſhe was careleſs of violating 
not only decorum, but even decency; 
it ĩs true that in her perſonal decora- 
tion ſhe conſtantly kept nature in 
view; but ſhe preſented her rather too 
fully to the view of others. 
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Io this lady, in compliance with the 
wiſhes of the Comte, Madame de Ger- 
meil, with ſome reluctance, introduced 
her pupils. She was flatteringly atten- 
tive to Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond, but 
the charms of Laure gave her a ſenſa- 
tion of envy, her exceſſive vanity had 
ſcarcely. ever before permited her to 
feel : ſhe had hitherto triumphed in the 
imagination of unrivalled beauty, but 


now ſhe evidently perceived that ſhe 
would be compelled to yield the palm 


to this intruſive foreigner, a girl Who 


knew not her parents, who had not.the 
advantage of being owned even as the 
illegitimate child of a man of faſhion: 
a wretched foundling, who had been 
caſt by the moſt vexatious of chances 
into the ſphere in which ſhe ſhone, on 


purpoſe 


* 
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- purpoſe ſurely to obſcure the luſtre of 


her brightneſs. 


Wich theſe ideas it is not wonderful 
that the vain haughty woman of rank 
ſhould” not treat her with complacency. 
Fortunately Laure, who did not find 
any attraction in the general manners 
of Lady Carbreon, was therefore tle 
leſs affected by her particular reſerve 


to her, and was more than ſufficiently 


conſoled by the open partiality of Mrs. 


5 Grenby: Indeed, when an intereſted 
motive or general envy did not inter- 


fere, Laure was one of thoſe beings who 
have the happy power of ſtealing on 
the affections, of diſpoſing every heart 


| to fondneſs and friendſhip, and exciting 
_ univerſal benevolence. How few has 


nature 


- 
1 
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nature thus favored! and of the num- 


ber ſome are again diſqualified, by 
ſurdly cheriſhing a ridiculous fai 
or habituating themſelves to ſome per- 
nicious vice. 


Madame de Germeil was careful to 
contract as much as poſſible her ſociety; | 
and though ſhe could not from various 
motives render it as ſelect as ſhe wiſh- _ 
ed, ſhe found very little inconvenience 
from its extenſion, as ſhe had peculiarly 
the art of being diſtantly polite, and 
by no means poſſeſſed that weak cre- 
dulity, with which ſome people open 
their arms to all human kind, and 
make every one a ſharer in their breaſt, 


Lady 


© 
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Lady Carbreon, the ſecond ſunday 
of their reſidence in London, called in 
ber vis-a-vis, for the purpoſe of taking 
Adeline to the gardens. Madame de 
Germeil, though piqued that Made- 
moiſelle D'Ogimond had alone been 
invited, did not think proper to refuſe 
the requeſt; ſhe had already ſeen e- 
-  nough of Lady Carbreon to diſlike her 
2s à chaperon for the timid- Adeline; 
but acceding with a tolerable grace to 
the propoſal, ſhe added, that as ſhe 
intended herſelf to be there, ſhe would 
ſpare her Ladyſhip the trouble of con- 
ducting Madamoiſelle D'Ogimond 
- home. Lady Carbreon was not much 
delighted with the intimation, for by 
excluding Laure from the invitation, 
ſhe meant to have prevented herſelf, 
that. 
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that morning at leaſt, the mortification 
of being a ſecondary object. Her ar- 
rangement unluckily occaſioned the 
very circumſtance ſhe wiſhed to avoid; 
for Madame de Germeil was ever un- 
willing that Adeline ſhould be long 
from her ſight, and concluded, Lady 
Carbreon could not forbear j Tug her 
when ey met. | 

| This was preciſely the cafe ; and, 
mortifying fight! as her Ladyſhip was 
chatting with the horſemen, from the 
| ha-ha, ſhe obſerved a wandering in 
their admiration, as new to her as it was 
provoking, and turning, beheld in 
Laure the unconſcious author of her 
vexation: She had for ſome minutes 
been * 2 red by Adeline, 
whoſe 
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whoſe gay companion having been too 
much occupied to attend to her, had 
found herſelf rather folitary. Lady 
Carbreon had before ſeemed rooted to 
the ſpot, but now complained of the 
fun, and propoſed turning to the ſhade, 


They were followed by ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, who had diſmounted to take a 
nearer ſurvey of what had much charm- 


cd them at a diſtance; but by far the 


greater part, before they would venture 
to commit themſelves by ſuch a ſtep, 
ſtayed to hear the opinion old General 
Williams entertained of the French 
_ 0 


The General was a man of low ori- 
gin: In the Eaſt Indies he had amaſ- 
; Sh ſed 
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ſed a ſplendid fortune, which had ena- 
bled him to procure admittance in the 
firſt gaming circles, and eſtabliſn an 
intimacy with characters of the firſt 
. rank. No one was more profuſe in 
acts of extravagance, and, to do him 
juſtice, ſometimes in acts of liberality ; 
but his extraordinary vanity ſoon grew 
ſo luxuriant, as to be a perpetual fund 
of entertainment, and the General be- 
came a fort of privileged perſon, — 
Scarcely any one, on the firſt view of 
him, could be perſuaded that he was 
not carricaturing the folly of ſelf-cre- 
ated importance, and from being ſuf- 
fered to utter his unreſtrained opinions 
without check or controul, becauſe 


ſome were amuſed with him, and others 
were filenced by the recollection of a 
| | gaming 
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gaming debt, he was at length attended 
to from habit, and, at laſt, people ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to think that he 


poſſeſſed judgment enough to decide 


on the appearance and conduct of o- 


chers, notwithſtanding the extravagant 


abſurdity he exhibited in his own. 


© The: Comte's daughter, faid he, 
with a contraction of the brows, and a 


dangle of the jaw, is very well.” 


. 
. 
i 


This ſentence paſt, his audience una- 
lr ij that epic D 


They nom awaited with ſome anxiety 


his deciſion upon Laure; they wiſhed 
5157 6 | it 
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it to be according to their feelings, but 
if not, they were not at all diſpoſed to 
throw the gauntlet for her. 


0 That Laure, reſumed the General, 
© that Laure, what is her name ?' —— 
They call her D/Auvigny. AY, 
ſhe will do!” 


A confuſed murmur now aroſe of 
lovely! charming! eyes! teeth! dreſs 
and tournure! After which they all 
filed off, to. follow the ſteps of the 
enchanting Laure D*Aubigny. And 
the little General reflecting with com- 
placency on the ſingular good nature 
and mercy of his decree, ſtooping his 
noſe "OF to the ſaddle bow, took an 

1mmoderate 
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immoderate pinch of ſnuff and rode 


away. 


The gardens were crowded, and as 
it was ſoon underſtood that Lady Car- 
beron's party were French women of 


diſtinction, every body followed to 


gaze, and were not ſoon deſirous of re- 
linquiſhing a ſight, that engaged their 
admiration equally with their curioſity. | 
Lady Carberon could not but ſuſpect, 
notwithſtanding the excellent opinion 
ſhe entertained of her own powers of 


faſcination, that above half this homage 
was not paid to her, and began to feel 


a violent head-ach, which on obſery- 


ing Lord William Dalvening by the 
fide of Laure, and recollecting he had 
not uttered a ſyllable to any one elſe in 

| the 
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the laſt half hour, threatened to end in 
a fit of ſpaſms. 


| Theſe ſymptoms being communi- 
cated to Madame de Germeil, they at- 
tempted to quit the gardens, but the 
crowd without, wiſhing to get in, and 
the crowd within, endeavouring to get 
out, made it utterly impracticable.— 
They had advanced however ſo far that 
they could not recede, and found them- 
ſelves very unpleaſantly ſituated, from 
the exceſſive thronging of thoſe who 
joined the multitude, merely to ſee 
what was the matter. | 


Laure was accidentally nearer the 
.door than her companions, and, not- 
withſtanding the protection of Lord 
vol. 1. C William, 
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William, ſhe was greatly incommoded 
by the preſſure of the mob; aſhamed 
of fears ſhe could not entirely diſguiſe, 
ſhe obſerved, as an apology for them, 
that ſhe had never before been in a 
crowd. 


I hope you will not ſuffer much, 
returned Lord William, and then you 
ought not to complain, ſince I believe 

/ you to be the principal cauſt of the 
evil, by exciting univerſal admiration, 
which theſe good people, in teſtifying, 
have not ſo much conſulted politeneſs 
as they ought to have done; yet it is 

a very common, though an unpleaſant 
mode of expreſſing approbation in this 
country, and an Engliſh lady is too 


7 
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much flattered by the cauſe to feel in- 
convenience from the effect. 


© Your Lordſhip, faid Laure, laugh- 
ing, has very adroitly endeavoured 
to make me inſenfible of heat and fa- 
tigue, by this extraordinary applica- | 
tion to my vanity; but I confeſs 1 
ſhould be very well fatisfied never to 
be the object of curioſity, were it al- 
ways to be gratified at the ſame _ 
pence,” 


© Curioſity and conſequent admira- 
tion, replied he, are not the only 
. emotions the charming Mademoiſelle 
D'Aubigny excites, ſhe muſt be equal- 
ly accuſtomed to find herſelf the object 
e of 
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of a more particular and 1 ſen- 
ſation.“ 


The turn of this ſpeech induced 
Laure to look round for her party, and 
with ſome exertion ſhe ſoon e the 
fame ſituation. 


Lady Carbreon inſiſted that ſhe was 
too ill to remain where ſhe was, and 
with great difficulty and trouble was 
put into her carriage. Madame de 
Germeil very prudently choſe to wait 
until ſhe could retire in a quieter way, 
which was not effected he ave 
0 o'clock. 


ſn © Madame de Germel diflatisfied with 
this debut, and not inclined to hazard 
| * vl 
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the repetition of ſuch a ſcene, reſiſted 
for ſome time any ſolicitation to ano- 
ther appearance in public ; and a fort- 
night was paſſed in the ſame tranquil- 
lity that marked their days at the Cha- 
teau de Verni: In this time Adeline 
and Laure applied with much aſſiduity 
to remove a ſlight french accent, which 


was almoſt the only thing that could 
diſtinguiſh them as foreigners when 
they converſed in this language. 


But the calm was diſturbed by news 
of the moſt alarming nature from Paris. 
The Comte wrote to them, that his 
ſituation was no longer a ſecure one; he 
had been, he faid, maliciouſly miſre- 
preſented to the national aſſembly, and 
had been adviſed to fly; bet as this 

cz meaſure 


| 
| 
| 
4 
f 
| 
| 


He concluded with deſiring Madame 


-- 
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meafure would in all probability de- 
prive him of his fortune, he could not 
think of purſuing it: He added that 


the young Marquis de Saint Ouin was 


unhappily involved in his misfortune, 
and he greatly feared, the impetuoſity 
of this gallant young man would be- 
tray him into ſome fatal miſchance : 


ge Germeil to remain in England, and 
repeated his particular wiſhes that ſhe 


' would cultivate an intimacy, with thoſe 


whom he had already pointed out to 
her. [nal | | 


She read the firſt part of the letter 


with a terror and aſtoniſhment ſhe en- 


deavoured in vain to ſuppreſs: Ma- 


demoiſelle D'Ogimond wept, while 


Laure 
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Laure felt a pain too acute to allow of 
ſuch relief. The long experienced 
kindneſs of the Comte impreſſed her 
mind with more than uſual force, now 
that ſhe believed him ſurrounded with 


danger, and the ſecret ſuſpicion ſhe 
ſometimes experienced that he was her 


father, by increaſing her affection, re- 
doubled her anxiety ; But this was not 
allher grief: The Marquis de Saint Ouin 
claimed a ſhare in it. He had been 
the friend of Adeline and herſelf from 
early childhood: How benevolent how 
generous was de Saint Ouin — 
With what ſorrow did he quit the neigh- 
buurhood of Verni, when he was obli- 
ged to join his regiment; and how 
often had he relinquiſhed the gaieties 
of Paris for ſeveral days merely to paſs 

Ee +2 al 
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2 few hours with them: How ami- 
able! how gentle! And was it poſſible 
to ſuſpect or injure him? 


-  Rouſed at length from this reverie 
by the diſtreſs of Adeline, ſhe thought 
for ſome minutes only of ſoothing her 
grief. Madame de Germeil could not 
aſſiſt in this office ; ſhe was thoughtful 
and more dejected than they had ever 
ſeen her before : This, in a woman of 
her firm mind, argued a ſtrong ſenſe 
of danger, and added new force to their 


. terrors. 


| After a week paſſed in the moſt tor- 
turing ſuſpence, they received another 
letter from the Comte, who informed 
them he had thought of an expedient 
| that 
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chat inſured his ſafety, and much ex- 
tolled che generous friendſhip of de 
Saint Ouin, who was then, he ſaid, ex- 
ecuting an important commiſſion for 
him in the dẽ partement Du Nord. 


This intelligence greatly quieted 
their alarms, and Mrs. Grenby calling 
in at that moment, endeavoured to diſ- 
ſipate the impreſſion they had left by her 
enlivening converſation: She quitted 
them after receiving a glad acquieſ- 
cence to an invitation to ſpend the fol- 
lowing day with her. | 


Here they met with Lord William 
Dalvening, who was rather a favorite 
with Mrs. Grenby, and her brother 
Mr. C olbyne, who arrived from Ire- 
C5 land 
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land but the day 'before—in' perſon he 


much reſembled his ſiſter, in mind and 


manners ftill more; this was perhaps 
the reſult of the infinite pains ſhe had 
taken to render him all her fond parti- 


ality wiſhed him to be; and ſhe had fo 
far ſucceeded that few could converſe 


with him and not be pleaſed. 


He appeared much ſtruck with Laure 


the moment ſhe entered, a circumſtance 
that did not eſcape Lord William, who 


redoubled his aſſiduities, and ſeemed to 
wiſh Mr. Coſbyne to believe that Laure 
underſtood the motive of them. Ma- 
dame de Germeil had perceived this 
young nobleman's penchant, and tho' 


"the did not appear to encourage, ſhe 


was not ſolicirous to * him of 
any 
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any opportunity of exprefling it. | 
ated thus, in conformity to a hint 5 
Comte had given her, in a x lerter ad- 
| Grefſed fingly to herſelf. , | 


Aber dinner Mrs. Grenby obſerved, 
that her box happened to be wholly 
unoccupied that evening, and aſked if 
they had any inchnation to call in at the 
ſented, for the had deferred erung 
one for herſelf until ſhe could be af- 
ſured of remaining in England, and had 
not viſited the Hay-Market fince her 
former refidence in London. {392.08 - 


—_— fr 
« © ” 5 


Lord William Weed very ſerious 
whenever Mr. Coſbyne addreſſed Laure, 
and contrived to place himſelf in the 

C 6 box 
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box immediately behind her chair, 2 
kreten for which he was univerſally 
envied. Madame de Germeil was ſur- 
priſed to find the performance fall fo 
infinitely below that ſhe had ſo much 
admired a few. years before; and the 
difference was ſtriking enough to be 
-obſerved by the young ladies; children 
as they were at that time: At preſent 
they found not either ſingers or dancers 
capable of exciting the admiration, Pa- 
chiexotti,lePiqueand Roſſi had inſpired; 
fo far from it, the performance was 
more calculated to lull the audience 


to ſleep than wal e them to delight. 
Madame de Germeil cautiouſly ex- 


preſſed ber ſentiments on the ſubject. 
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Why yes,“ returned Mrs. Grenby, 
] muſt confeſs I agree with. you, for 
I can ſcarcely imagine a degree of dull- 
neſs beyond what theſe people have ar- 
rived at: But I really ought to beg 
your pardon for not giving you this in- 
formation before you came here: 1 
heard that we ſhould be preſented with 
ſomething new to night.” 


© I underſtood too, faid Lord Wil- 
liam, that the new ballet was to come 
out this evening ; I ſuppoſe as they are 
not very fond of trouble, they are try- 
ing to make the old one do a little 
longer.” | 2 


I cannot forbear admiring the ex- 
ceſſive patience of the ſubſcribers,” ob- 
ſerved: 
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ſerved Mr. Cofbyne, who, charitable 
creatures, will allow a trumpery bur- 
letta to be hurried over, almoſt every 
night through the ſeaſon, that Signora 
———after ſtrutting her hour here, may 
run to the other theatre, and in the 
fame ſhoes that have borne her through 
the kennels, ſcramble upon the ſtage, 
and perform her part in the farce.” 


It is impoſſible,” cried Madame de 
Germeil laughing, not to praiſe the 
induſtry that prompts this violent ex- 
ertion.* EP — 


« Certainly,” returned Mrs. Grenby, 
© had ſhe any other motive than ex- 
treme avarice; but the woman who 
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does this is very rich and has not-any 
children. 


Adeline and Laure compared Sig- 
nora — with the Pariſian Actreſſes, 
many of whom could have vied in mag- 
nificence with the eaſtern Princeſſes 
they ſometimes perſonated, and while 
they readily acknowledged an oſtenta- 
tious profuſion of expence to be at beſt 
very ill judged, they thought it more 
juſtifiable in the one to appear on the 
ſtage adorned with jewels really ſuit- 
able to an aſſumed character, than in the 
other to preſent herſelf before her au- 
dience in a careleſs and dirty diſnabille. 


Lord William zealouſly aſſented, and 
addreſſing himſelf to Laure. Signora 


, 
OR 
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. — aid; he, © preſumes too much 
% upon the favor her merit as a finger 
and an actreſs gives her with the pub- 
- he. She has yet to learn, he added in 
A lower tone; the effect of ſuperior 


excellence, joined to- the inexpreſſible 
- charm of unconſcious modeſty.” 


So erde was, what his Lordſhip 

/meantto infer, that without the leaſt 

E. idea of the complimental alluſion con- 

| rained 1 in his ſpeech, Laure anGwered, 
_ gaily ; It would be kind then in any 

one, to hint to this ſuperior excellence, 

to © bear her faculties,” as your Shake- 


ber * *a little more meekly. 4 


2 No, 


„ Ne 
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No, no, replied Mrs. Grenby, it 
is all much better as it is now, you hear 
ſhe would then be totally overcoming.” 


When Lord William conducted 
Laure to the carriage, he eagerly pro- 
fited by a momentary opportunity to 
aſſail her with a paſſionate profeſſion 
of admiration: Do not,” added he, 
too lovely Laura, be offended at the 
apparent temerity of this preeipitation, 
which I would not have hazarded had 
I not diſcovered a rival in every man 
who ſees you.” 


Laure was much rejoiced to find 
herſelf, at the concluſion of this ſpeech, 
at the ſide of the carriage, into which 
ſhe jumped with as little ceremony and 

| a5 
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as much pleaſure as if ſhe had eſcaped 
ſome terrible danger, leaving Lord 
William ſo much piqued and chagrined 
at her alacrity to quit him, that he 
hardly recollected himſelf ſufficiently 
to aſſiſt Madame de Germeil in after 
her. 


The next morning tickets of invi- 
tation were preſented to them from 
Lady Carbreon, who meant to give a 
breakfaſt and fete champetre at a villa, \ 
a few miles from town, Lady Carbre- 
on would have much wiſhed the ab- 
ſence of Laure on this occaſion, but it 
could not be effected without diſplay- 
ing a motive her Ladyſhip's pride pre- 
vented her from acknowledging, though 
che ſame pride did not prevent her 
from 
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from feeling it. She ſent to inform 
them, ſhe wiſhed the ladies of her party 
to adopt at the fete a uniform, which 
ſhe thought would have a good effect, 
and if they were diſengaged, ſhe would 
the next morning ſhew them one ſhe 
had contrived for the purpoſe, They 
went with great expectations of ſeeing 
ſomething extraordinary, nos were they 
diſappointed. Lady Carberon had re- 
ſolved to brave the public eye in a cam- 
brick petticoat under” a looſe floating 
drapery of ſarſenet, which, with the ad- 
dition of a chemiſe, was literally every 
garment that adorned the form they 
were not calculated or intended to con- 
ceal, | 


When 
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"When Madame de Germeil and the 
young ladies were introduced into the 
dreſſing- room, Lady Carbreon, with all 
the conſcious complacency of newly 
inſtated vanity, awaited their expected 
approbation, which they innocently de- 
layed to expreſs, becauſe they imagined 
the important toilette was not quite 
finiſhed. The ſcene ſoon became ra- 
ther | embarraſſing; Lady Carbreon 
looked, walked, and threw herſelfiſfeo 
à variety of attitudes but ſtill not 0 
fyllable was advanced in commenda- 
tion of the dreſs. 5 FT 


Mademoiſelle moe had dif- 
covered ſome reſemblance between the 
figure that paraded before her and a 
very fine ſtatue belonging to her fa- 
; thee; 
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ther; an idea to which the diſpoſition. 
of the drapery gave riſe. A ſtrict com- 
pariſon would not perhaps have been 
advantageous to the lady, as the ſtatue 
was the unblemiſhed production of a 
moſt capital artiſt, and few indeed were 
the women whoſe perſons would have 
ſtood fuch a teſt. 


Laure, to whom the fame compari- 
ſon had occurred, was inſenſibly car- 
ried by it to recollections of a far ex- 
tended nature, and while her imagin- 
ation wandered over every apartment 
of. the chateau, and every well-known 
path of the wood of Verni, Madame 
de Germeil diſcovered that: the mo- 
mentous object they had all come ex- 
preſsly to ſee and admire, had been ex- 

poſed 
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poſed to their view for ten minutes, 
without exciting a ſingle comment; 
but in what manner to communicate 
this to Adeline and Laure, and repair 
the involuntary omiſſion without giving 
further mortification, by acknowledg- 
ing the cauſe, was rather perplexing ; 


dt length ſhe exclaimed with quickneſs, 


and affuming a look of admiration, 
apropos of this charming dref, it is ſin- 
gularly elegant! and the ſtile of it ex- 

plains that it is entirely * Lady- | | 
bon s invention.” 


Oh 8 returned Lady Car- 
breon, her features almoſt regaining 
. the expreſſion from which they had re- 
laxed, but you ſee it merely pinned - 

| N * A up, 
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up, I will get it run together and fend 
it you for a model.” 


We ſhall be very much indebted 
to you,“ replied Madame de Germeil, 
but 1 hope you do not expect chape- 
rons to wear it.“ | 


© Oh je ne vous generez, pas, cried 


Lady Carbreon, © you ſhall be at liberty 
to reject it if you pleaſe.” 


For myſelf then. certainly, but 
theſe young ladies, added ſhe, not wiſh- 
ing to offend entirely, will be happy 
to profit by your Ladyſhip's taſte,” 


When they were ſeated in the car- 
riage, Pray Madam, cried Laure, 
laughing, 
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laughing, are we really to undreſs to 
Lady Carberon's ſtandard?” 


Madame de Germeil gravely replied 
© you. muſt both certainly wear ſome- 
thing like this apology for a covering; 
but I ſhall take the liberty of making 
your appearance more conformable to 
decency, by which I believe we ſhall 
equally enſure general approbation.” 


CHAP. 


\ 
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CHAP. III. 


0 


* expected day was uſhered in 
by a moſt beautiful morning/ the 

ſun ſhone with a genial warmth, and 
not a cloud appeared in the horizon, to 
diſturb the great expectations every one 
cheriſhed of the approaching entertain- 
ment. There was ſcarcely one in the 
number of the gueſts who was poſſeſſed 
of fufficient malignity to receive plea- 
ſure from the vexation Lady Carbreon 
would experience at a heavy ſhower, 
VOL, 1, D | becauſe 
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becauſe they would themſelves have 
been ſufferers, either from catching 
cold, ' ſpoiling their cloaths, or being 
obliged to crowd into two or three 
rooms, and fit until their carriages could 
take them away, looking at each other 
in diſappointed dulneſs; conſoled only 
by reflecting that their neighbours were 
as miſerable as themſelves; and perhaps 
the certainty of the deprivation could 
be the only circumſtance in the world 
to induce many of this aſſembly to re- 
gard the projected fete as an amuſe- 
ment, or regret that it was not to be. 


N 


Lady Carbreon having overcome 


her own ſenſe of propriety without much 
difficulty, was irritated to find ſhe could 

not conquer that of other people, for 
4461 00 many 
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many abſolutely refuſed to appear in 
the uniform; ſome indeed were abſurd 
enough to exhibit their unweildineſs 
in the attire their hoſteſs had choſen for 
them, and others were not unaptly 
compared to thoſe monumental figures 
where the ſculptor has deſigned death 
and mortality by a half covered ſke- 
. leton, 


The plan certainly did honor to the 
refinement of Lady Carbreon's coquet- 
ry: She had, not unartfully, ſuited co- 
lours and textures to her own particu- 
lar figure, and then impoſed the ſame 
habiliments equally upon the tall, the 
ſhort, the fat, the lean, the ſwarthy and 
the fair. But if, on this occaſion, ſhe 
generally excelled others in her appear- 


D 2 ance, 
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ance, ſhe was, in return, as much ſur- 
paſſed by Adeline and Laure, wi were 
habited with a gent decent, Adcline 
looked a pretty wood-nymph and was 
not an unpleaſant contraſt to the viva- 
cious boldneſs of Lady Carbreon, who 
beheld Laura with half ſuppreſt envy 
and vexation: — She had no orna- 
ment but a few flowers in her boſom, 
placed there by the hand of modeſty : 
part of her Hair, which hung in eagle 
round her temples, was confined by a 
few treſſes braided over it, and the reſt 
fell in great profuſion down her back; 
ſhe was adorned with every grace the 
partial hand of nature could beſtow, 
and all the innocent complacency of 


youth, not yet blighted by misfortune, 
and untainted with vice. | 
The 
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The tables and ornaments were diſ- 
poſed with much judgment, the muſic. 
was heard but not ſeen, and ruſtic 
groups were obſerved here and there 
dancing in the chequered ſhade.” But 
the principal novelty of the day was a 
magnificent altar erected to St Swithin, 
on which a ſacrifice appeared'to have 

been newly offered; in the front was 
placed an inſcription, and it was whiſ- 
pered that Mr. Coſbyne had written it. 


As Adeline and Laure were ap- 
proaching to examine the writing, they 
were met by Madame de Germeil, 
who preſented to them the Duke of 
Harmington, whoſe friendſhip, ſhe ob- 
ſerved, the Count D'Ogimond had 
the advantage of poſſeſſing, a benefit 

D 3 he 
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he highly prized. Laure would have 
been very much inclined to laugh at 
the figure that offered itſelf to her eye, 
had it-not been introduced with the 
ſupport of the Comte's eſteem ; but 
now, white ſhe received his compli- 
ment, ſhe endeavoured to forget the 
abſurd foppery of his appearance, and 
think of him with reſpect. 


The Duke however ſoon contrived to | 
render the taſk more difficult, by a ridij- 
culous affectation of gallantry. While 
the politeſſe of this young old man 
induced him to addreſs to Madamoi- 
ſelle D'Ogimond, one of the many 
| douceurs, his inclination had prompted 
him to offer to the beauty of Laure, 
the latter was diſcovered by Lord Wil- 

| liam 
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liam Dalvening: She bluſhed, nor did 
he appear unembarraſſed ; his mien 
was leſs haughty than uſual, his voice 
leſs elevated: He inſtantly aſked Laure 
how long ſhe had beenarrived. About 
twenty minutes, my Lord,” I was 
accidentally detained,” continued he, 
at the moment I was ſetting out, for 
above half an hour, and I figured to 
myſelf the whole time, ſome happier - 
fellow occupying the ſituation I was ſo 
anxious to poſſeſs: Have you ſeen 
Coſbyne this morning? No my 
Lord.“ © You muſt have been among 
the firſt of thoſe who are yet arrived, 
for I am told they began to drop in 
only a quarter of an hour ſince ; but I 
ſhall bleſs the indolence of the multi- 
tude, if it occaſions me to be the ear- 
WS -: lieſt 
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' leſt candidate for the honor for your 
hand, ſhould any of the party be inclined 


. to follow the example of thoſe ruſtics. 
th. * 4 | 

As Laure was diſengaged, ſhe could 

not avoid acquieſcing in the requeſt ; 
| ſhe recollected his peculiar behaviour 
the evening ſhe was at the opera, and 
though ſhe conſidered his ſpeech as an 
impromptu ſally of gallantry, yet ſhe 
felt an invincible repugnance to the. 
idea of his renewing it. | 


The Duke had been liſtening to 
Lord William with ſome impatience 


and now attacked Laure with ſuch a 


profoſion of looks, ſighs, and notes of 
admiration, that Lord William bit his 


\ 
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lips almoſt through, and began to be 
exceſſively out of humour. 


They proceeded at the requeſt of 
Madamoiſelle D'Ogimond, to examine 
the newly acquired honors of Saint 
Swithin: Lord William maliciouſly 
entreated the Duke to read the inſcrip- 
tion, but the petition was abruptly re- 
fuſed; he then mounted the baſe of the 
altar himſelf, and read the —— 


jeu d' eſprit. 


This day, oh damp and wat'ry faint! forbear 
To rattle in our ears a fearful ſhow'r, 
Nor make our penſive, uncurl'd heads declare, 
With drooping unreſiſting locks thy pow'r : 
Prithee, dread Saint, hurl not thy vengeance down, 
Upon our hats and caps ſo very pretty, 
Nor on our dẽjeunẽ indignant frown, | 
To give the abſent ſport, and make them witty : 
D 3 
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When of diſaſter we ſo little dream, 
Let them not ſay, as was their mock o' late, 


| Thou turn'ſt to milk and water all our cream, 
And Cocoa mak ſt of all our Chocolate. 


As he finiſned the laſt line, Mrs. 
Grenby advanced, and aſter the uſual 
eompliments, © Well ma bonne amie,” 
eried ſhe to Madame de Germeil, what 
is your opinion of the fair lady of theſe 

bowers? I am quite charmed with the 
extraordinary effects of her genius : 
Your pretty nymphs wear her li- 
very with a few improvements, I ſee ; 

but I do not quite think it was in- 
tended they ſhould be ſo lovely in it.” 


Madame 
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Madame de Germeil ſmiled expreſ— 
fively, and made no reply. 


Is Coſbyne here?” aſked: Lord 
William. He is,“ returned Mrs. 
Grenby, but as J have not ſeen him, 
I ſuppoſe he is ſeized and confined by 
Lord Carbreon, and is not to re- 
gain his liberty until he has produced 
ſome extatic lines on her Ladyſhip's 

beauty, and if this is really the caſe,” 
continued ſhe, it is very fortunate that 
he -was not allowed time enough to caſt 
a pair of glances this way, or he might 
have been tempted to | pop into the pa- 
negyrick, the names of Adeline and 
Laure, inſtead of the Divinity he was. 
bound to celebrate.” 


D 6 The 
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The Duke of Harmington aſſerted 
ch ſome ene rgy, that he would have 
then had a much happier ſubject for 


— 
his muſe. 1 
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C HAP. IV. 


FTE R breakfaſt the company 

broke into parties, and General 
Williams, who had not been there 
above ten minutes, ſeized the opportu- 
nity of being conſpicuouſly placed; to 
ſtretch his hudibraſtic figure, and ex- 
claim, with a lengthened yawn, © What 
deviliſh bores theſe breakfaſts are!— 
I was obliged to riſe at twelve o'clock,” 
continued he, addreſſing his next neigh - 
bour, who happened to be Lady Car- 


breon that I might get here in de- 
cent time,” 


A 


4 
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e] am ſorry,” retorted, ſhe with ſome 
anger, that you took ſo much trouble 
* without dccompliſhing your purpoſe.” 


The General, lifting- up his eyes, 
pretended to diſcover the miſapplica- 


Bon e his ſpeech, when in reality, ſuch. 


was the abſurdity of this ſtrange being, 
he had uttered it merely to refreſh 
his memory with a hint Is own im- 
Portance. | 


<1 thought, General,” faid Mrs. 
Grenby careleſsly, that you had been 


amongſt the firſt who arrived.” 


2 The General made no anſwer, and 
began grinding his teeth; for he had 


in his antipathies a wonderful diſlike 
to being claſſed amongot any body. 
The 


| 
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The Duke of Harmington attached 
himſelf ſo aſſiduouſiy to Laure, that 
Lord William, who would willingly 
have been the ſole object of her atten- 
tion, felt greatly relieved. when a ſet of 
dancers: was formed; to which he im- 
mediately led her; Mr. Coſbyne walk- 
ed up to her, and glancing his eye on 
Lord William, faid with a ſmile, © I 
obſerve that I muſt not hope to dance 
the firſt ſetwith you; but will you allow 
me to ſucceed your preſent partner when 
he is obliged to relinquiſh you?” Laure 
very readily aſſented and he went in 
ſearch of Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond, 
whom he engaged, and conducted to 
the ſide of her friend. 


The wonderful legeretẽ and grace 
of the belles frangoiſes, attracted gene- 
ral 
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nal admiration; the Duke gazed until 
he was almoſt tempted to dance him- 

ſelf; but a little reflection ſoon con- 

vinced him of the danger of diſcom- 

poſing his crazy figure, by the ſhock 

| * a rapid motion. 


| When Laure-danced with Mr. Coſ- 
byne, ſhe was evidently more enlivened 
than with her former partner: She 
- liked: his manners and converſation; | 
they indicated that he wiſhed more to 
be approved than to be admired, and 
the good humoured politeneſs which 
always induced him to appear pleaſed 
with | others, had the uſual effect of 
making others pleaſed with him. 


It now became Lord William's vc- 


_— to watch Laure; he did not 
dance, 
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dance, but placing himſelf near her, fol- 
lowed her with an anxious eye. He 
was teazed by the Duke's profeſſions 
of admiration, and the attention of Mr. 
Coſbyne ſeriouſly alarmed him; he 
dreaded the impreſſion his perſonal 
qualifications might make on the heart 
of Laure, and equally feared the influ- 
ence of his ſiſter with Madame de Ger- 
meil, yet he was re- aſſured, when he 
reflected, that Mr. Coſbyne's fortune 
was much inferior to his own, and that 
he was himſelf not without ſome proſ- 
pect of a firſt title, and a ſplendid for- 
tune, as his elder brother had very de- 
clining health ; while Mr. Coſbyne, 
though of a more ancient family, was 
only the younger ſon of a younger bro- 

ther, 
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ther. It had been given out, that Laure 
would not be portionleſs, and Lord 
William imagined the Comte would 
got permit her to ally herſelf impru- 
dently. 


When the Duke found that his tot- 
_ tering limbs would no longer ſupport 
him, he ſeated himſelf by Madame de 
Germeil, to deſcant on the perfe ions 
of aure, and then Mr, Coſbyne laugh- 
ingly congratulated heron the acqui- 
fition of ſuch an adorateur as the Duke. 
He ſeems to be now enamoured, ad- 
ded he, of an object perfect enough 
to fix any heart, however inclined to 
tove, and we ſhall ſee whether his for- 
mer wavering was occaſioned by na- 
tural 9 of diſpoſition, or de- 
licacy 
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licacy of taſte. ſhould ſuppoſe, 
returned Laura ſmiling, that as he has 
for ſo long a time ſported with the ar- 2 
rows that wounded him, he can at pre- 
ſent be affected only by that potent 
dart no, human being can eſcape.” 


© Oh, what an affront do you offer 
to- his gallantry,” cried Mr. Coſbyne, 
©ſuch a ſentence, were he to hear it 
from your lips, would prove to him 
the fatal dart you allude to,” 


The ſun piercing through the ſoil- 
age that had hitherto ſheltered the 
dancers from its rays, ſoon diſperſed 
them. Mrs. Grenby took a place in 
Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond's carriage, 
and in the ride to town told Madame 

de 


2 
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de Germeil, that ſhe intended to retire 
to a cottage ſhe poſſeſſed near London, 
and only viſit the metropolis occaſion- 
ally, as ſhe found the perpetual diſſipa- 
tion ſhe was unavoidably engaged in, 
too much for her health and ſpirits. 


Retirement is in your power,” re- 
turned Madame de Germeil, © but not 
folitude ; for you will certainly attract 
to your dwelling, where ever it may be, 
all thoſe you have once made happy in 
your ſociety,” | 


To prove what you flatter me with, 
cried Mrs. Grenby, © you muſt all pro- 
miſe me that I ſhall ſometimes have 
ours. | 


b N The 
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The propoſal was made and accepted 
with equal readineſs and good humour, 
and Mrs. Grenby did not leave them 
until late in the evening, when Madame 
de Germeil and the young ladies were 
engaged to Lady Lillingford's aſſembly, 
who having taken infinite pains to in- 
ſure their , preſence, would never have 
forgiven them for neglecting her, and 
to incur her reſentment was not a tri- 
fling event, 


This Lady was a widow, with a join- 
ture conſiderably ſmaller than her ſitu- 
ation and mode of life would have al- 
lowed any one to ſuppoſe it : She would 
willingly have parted with virtue, nay 
even reputation, to procure the luxuries 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to, and knew 

nor 
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not how to live without; but, alas! her 
youth was fled, and her beauty in its 
laſt ſtage : — A faro bank became her 
reſource, and the plan ſucceeded : every 
faſhionable wight reſorted to her lure, - 
ſwayed either by intereſt, intrigue; va- 
nity, or folly ; and this ruinous ſtream 
of complicated abſurdity and villany 
| bore down and overwhelmed many a 
mind, calculated for far better purſuits. 
Hither the cautious, the reſerved Ma- 
dame de Germeil was obliged to con- 
duct her pupils. 


As the room in which the bank was 
held, was much too crowded to admit 
them, they placed themſelves in an ad- 
joining one, and were much amuſed 
by the ſtrictures they heard on Lady 
8 5 Carbreon 
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Carbreon and her fete, which were in 


general very ſevere; thoſe who had 
found the moſt difficulty in procuring 
a ticket to get there, were the moſt 


poſſitive in aſſerting the horrid fatigue 
it had been to them. 


But the attention of every individual 
was. ſoon called to a violent clamour 
which aroſe in the faro- room; it began 
with a loud murmur, which inſenſibly 
broke into ſcolding, ſhrieking, and the 
molt terrible. oaths, uttered with fu- 
rious vociferation. The alarm eaſily 
ſpread, but the cauſe was not ſo ſoon 
_ diſcovered: . At length the crowd near 
the door was forcibly broken through, 
and a very handſome young woman 
carried away in fits. | 

| | Madame 
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Madame de Germeil would have re- 
treated, if ſhe had had it in her power, 
for the heat became almoſt intolerable, 
and Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond was 
much incommoded by it. Some ladies 
who ſtood near her imagined that the 
houſe was on fire, and communicating 


1 


their fears without reſerve or caution, 
the moſt horrible confuſion enſued. 


Laure obſerving a very old lady al- 
moſt fainting, to whom no attention 
Was paid, puſhed towards her to offer 
her ſmelling bottle, but after effecting 
her intention, ſhe found it impoſſible 

to return to Madame de Germeil and 
| Adeline, and-was driven the contrary 
way: To add to her terror, ſhe per- 

ceived a violent ſcuffle . very near her, 


Fre AF from 
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from which ſhe had not power to re- 
tire ; ſhe could juſt diſcern that a gen- 
tleman was graſping the collar of ano- 
ther, and kicking him through the 
room; ſeveral others interpoſed, but as 
ſhe knew not their intention, 1t only 
made the affray appear more terrible. 
She ſtood motionleſs, pale and trem- 
bling, till Mr. Coſbyne, who had fol- 

| lowed the combatants to aſſiſt in part- 
ing them, flew to her aſſiſtance. He 
begged her not to be alarmed, and aſ- 
ſured her the affair would end very 
peaceably. 


When ſhe had a little recovered, he 
explained, in a low voice, the cauſe of 
the uproar. Lady Mary Valner, he 
ſaid, who had been carried out, was 

VOL, k, E | playing 
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playing at faro, and had received ſeveral 
hints from the marker that ſhe was not 
ſo accurate as the ought to be, ſhe had 
in return haughtily defired he would 
not be impertiment, and in three mi- 
nutes he openly accuſed her of doubling 
don her card unfairly; her brother, 
who was preſent, reſented the charge, 
and threatened to cut off the man's 
ears unleſs he retrafted. The other 
replying that he would not retract, 
Lord Valner immediately knocked him 
down; and before he could be pre- 
vented ſtruck him again ſeveral times. 


The man irritated by this violent 
treatment, declared he would bring an 
action againſt his noble opponent, 
385 0 


* 
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to madneſs; and Lady Mary ſhocked 
and terrified at che ſcene, had fainted. 
But the fracas is now nearly oyer, con- 
tinued Mr. Coſbyne, and J hope to 
ſee you reſtored to your uſual ſerenity.” 


After acknowledging herſelf indebted 
to his politeneſs, Laure expreſſed a fear 
that Madame de Germeil and Adeline 
would be alarmed at miſſing her. 


When you no longer think your- 
ſelf in danger, and I can procure you 
a feat,” returned he, I will find them 
out; at preſent there is no proſpect of 
your being able to get near them, for 
many people are yet trying to crowd 
in, while few are endeavouring to get 
out. But I am ſure,” added he, obſerv- 

+ a ing 
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ing ſhe changed colour, the heit is 
too much for you; we will try toreach 
the anti-room.” | 


| Laure objected to it, as ſhe would 
than have leſs chance of returning to 
the place where ſhe had left Madame 
de Germeil. Mr. Coſbyne however 
earneſtly inſiſted that ſhe ſhould try to 
get a little air, for ſhe became every 
minute more pale and faint; he drew 
her through the crowd to a better ſitu- 
ation, and then went to procure her 
ſome water: Before he returned Lord 
William Dalvening made his appear- 
ance; he had learnt from Laure where 
ſhe was to be in the evening, and had 
broken from a dinner party to meet 
her. He was ſurpriſed to ſee her alone 
| and 
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and evidently indiſpoſed; ſhe would 
have explained the reaſon, but agitated 
as ſhe had been, and expreſling herſelf 
in a language not her own, ſhe could 
not immediately find words: Before 
ſhe had uttered many Mr. Coſbyne re- 
turned, and offered to ſeek out Madame 
de Germeil. No, cried Lord Wil- 
liam, you are attending Mademoiſelle 
D*Aubigny,and you had better continue 
in an office that ſeems to afford you ſo 
much happineſs ; I ſuppoſe I can per- 
form the commiſſion almoſt as well. 


Without waiting for an anſwer he 
left them; but the jealous pique that 
dictated this ſpeech, could not enable 
him to ſuffer Mr. Coſbyne to remain 
long in quiet poſſeſſion of his poſt, and 

"" before 
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before he had advanced a dozen ſteps 
he turned back; arid faid he had found 
it impoſſible to proceed. | 


Lanre waited with as much compo- 
ſure as ſhe could aſſume, till a num- 
ber of people finding that nothing far- 
ther was to happen, retired to report in 
other circles, as much of the event as 
they could contrive, with the help of a 
little conjecture, to make out. 


An antiquated Dowager, with a thin 

like the point of 'a chineſe ſlipper, ob- 
ſerved that ſhe was not at all ſurpriſed 
at the indignation of Lord Valner, at 

_ a diſcovery ſo diſgraceful to his ſiſter. 


Neither 


/ 
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Neither am I, replied another, 
whoſe little grey eyes ſhot a gleam 
of triumphant malice as ſhe uttered the 
remark, for I believe it is pretty cer- 
tain that he went ſnacks with her.. 


Madame de Germeil was rejoiced 
to diſcover Laure, as it enabled her to 
return immediately home. I am forry,' 


- faid Mr, Coſbyne, as he attended them 


to their carriage, * that you ſhould have 
witneſſed this ſcene ; I can afſure you, 
that to me it has been a very ſingular 
one: Do not let it impreſs your minds 4 
much to our diſcredit.” * O ciel cried 
the innocent Adeline, wich an involug- 
tary emotion, *quelles mceurs!' Laure 
thought of them as they merited, in 
filence. 


E4 Madame 
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Madame de Germeil found herſelf 
the next day much indiſpoſed with a 
nervous head-ach, a diſorder to which 
ſſhe was ſome times ſubjected. Since 
the Count's laſt letter, ſhe had culti- 
" vated the ſociety of many ſhe had be- 
fore avoided; to Laure her manner was 
more affectionate, and ſhe adviſed Ma- 
_ demoiſelle D' Ogimond to endeavour to 
cConquer that extreme timidity, which 
+. ſometimes giving an appearance of re- 
derre, would often be miſtaken for 


+ 


Madame de Germeil's indiſpoſition 
inereaſing, the was for ſeveral days con- 
fined to her chamber, where Mrs. 
Grenby ſtill ſought her ſociety. She had 
awaited the recovery of her friend, to 
e N. quit 
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quit London as ſhe had propoſed, and 
when Madame de Germeil was con- 
valeſcent, ſhe urged her to bring the 
nymphs, as ſhe uſually called them, and 
ſtay two or three weeks, at her cottage. 
Madame de Germeil's inclination led 
her to accept the propoſal ; but the in- 
telligence ſhe daily expected from the 
Comte was of ſuch importance, that 
| ſhe did not chuſe to delay the receipt 
of it even for an hour; and another 
reaſon, though of leſs conſideration, yet 
not trivial, was that the Phyſician who 
attended her could not follow her out 
of town, though the diſtance was only 
| fix or ſeven miles. 


Making the laſt reaſon the oſtenſi- 
ble one for refuſing the friendly pro- 
E 5 poſition, 
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poſition, Mrs. Grenby was obliged to 
ſubmit; but it was at laſt ſettled that 
Laure thould accotfipany her to Win- 
- ale, the name of her place, and Mrs. 


| g 
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Grenby appeared fatisfied with her 


friend for departing from a plan ſhe had 


hitherto adhered to, never to ſuffer her 
pupils to quit her for more than a day; 
© Well then, cried Mrs. Grenby, riſing 


to go, © I ſhall ruſticate on Thurſday, 


ſo I give Laure two days to prepare for 
this terrible ſeparation.” - | 


When Laure bade adieu to her 


friends, ſhe endeavoured in conſidera - 


tion to Mrs. Grenby, to ſuppreſs the 
regret ſhe felt at her firſt abſence from 


Adeline: She was uneaſy too leav- 
ing Madame de Germeil in the 


of 
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of weaknels and langour to which ſhe 
was reduced. The affection this lady 
had lately ſhe wn her, had ſtrongly re- 
vived in her heart the fond gratitude 
her former coldneſs had rather chilled. 


Mrs. Grenby looked on theſe narve 
ſenſations of an unhacknied and uncor- 
rupted mind, with complacency and ap- 
probation: She had formerly felt them 
herfelf; but fuch ſentiments had been: 
checked, in proportion as experience 
had taught her, not to expect to find 
them in thoſe, with whom her fituation 
in life Jed her to mingle. Her mo- 
tives for wiſhing the company of Laure 
were notentirely derived from the par- 
riality the felt for her: Mrs. Grenby 
in her retirement was not deſirous of 
| E 6 leaving 
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leaving the world behind her; ſhe was 


delighted with the converſation of in- 
telligent people, and was not inſenſible 
to the pleaſure of knowing, that it was 


repeated in the circles ſhe left with 
ſuch ſeeming indifference, how many 


diſtinguiſhed characters the charms of 
Mrs. Grenby's wit had attracted to 
Wincale: She had however too much 


policy to truſt entirely to her own power 


+ eee add. as 


many agremens as ſhe could aſſemble, 


for the gratification of her gueſts, in 
the number, neither the attractions of 
good wines or good dinners were omit- | 


ted. The admired beauty of Laure ſhe 
made uſe of to aſſiſt her purpoſe; yet 
ſhe would not have thwarted her own 


inclination to accompliſh it ; and had 


not 


i 
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not Laure poſſeſſed qualifications to 
create friendſhip and eſteem equally 
with admiration, ſhe had never been 
ſought by Mrs. Grenby as an intimate. 
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CHAP. V. 


AURE met at Wincale Mr. Coſ- 
= byne and the ſiſter of Mrs. Gren- 

| by's huſband; this party was ſtrongly 
. reinforced every day at dinner by vi- 
| * ſitors from London, who had been ei- 
. ther ſelected for ſome happy talent, or 
. ſhone by the collateral aid of diſtin- 
guiſhed birth or faſhion. Miſs Gren- 
by had formerly felt a ſtrong prepoſ- 


| 

ſeſſion in favor of Mr. Coſbyne ; but 
as 
| 
| 


0 
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as the penchant had not been perceived, 
or returned with too moderate a por- 
tion of gratitude, ſhe had wiſely en- 
deavoured to conquer it, and had hap- 
pily ſucceeded. 


a Laure, accuſtomed to a life of the 
greateſt activity, ſpent ſeveral hours 
every morning in the grounds, and 
Mr. Coſbyne very often haſtened or 
deferred his ride to accompahy her. 


Pleaſed with his converſation, which 
was always cheerful, Laure fomnetimes. 
pointed out to him with enthuſiaſtic de- 
light, every ſpot that had the leaſt re- 
ſemblance'to the woods of Verni. © Tell 
me, ſaid Mr. Coſbyne, fixing his eyes 
with attention on her countenance, 


© whom 


x 
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hom you have left at Verni to la- 
ment your abſence?” . 


Only old Madame Delverue, re- 
turned Laure with much ſimplicity, 
©who has the Comte's permiſſion to 
_ reſide there.” 


Are there any ſeats in the neigh- 
bourhood ? demanded he with unuſual 
curioſity. Ha. 


0 Oh yes, that of Monſieur de Saint 
. OQuin's father. * 
* Has the father then no other appel- 
| lation?” ſaid Mr. Coſbyne, with a ſmile. 
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© No,” replied ſhe, he is likewiſe 
called the Marquis de St. Ouin.“ 


Are you much acquainted with the 
ſon?” | 


© He was Adeline's companion and 
mine from infancy,” returned ſhe with 
a ſigh, until he left us to join his regis 
ment. | 7 


Mr. Coſbyne inquired no further, 
and Laure became penſive, from re- 
collecting the danger of the ſituation 
into- which the young Marquis had 
been precipitated, by his attachment 
to the Comte D'Ogimond. 915 


Among 


* 
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Amongthe gueſts of that day was Lord 
William Dalvening, who ſoon obſerved 
the unuſual coldneſs with which Mr. 
Coſbyne addreſſed the unconſcious 
Laure, and evidently received pleaſure 
from the remark: She had regained 
her vivacity, and made a few efforts 
to remove Mr. Coſbyne's accidental 
gravity, and they would probably have 
ſucceeded, had not Lord William's at- 
tentions which were very pointed, con- 
tributed to ſetde the gloom. 


The next morning as Laure was 
preparing for her walk, Mr. Coyne 
in oppoſition to his general cuſtom, 
ordered his horſes and rode out. She 
had not been walking long before ſhe 
met Lord William Dalvening, who 
was 
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was galloping towards the houſe: He 
perceived her at ſome diſtance, and 
flew to meet her. It was a preſen- 
timent of this fortunate rencontre, cried 
he, © that made me leave town fo early 
this morning; to what exquiſite chance 
am T-indebted,” he added, for ſeeing 
you thus alone? 


Mrs. Grenby is writing,” id Laure, 
gravely, * and her ſiſter is indiſpoſed, 
and does not quit her charhber,” + 

This is happy indeed, exclaimed 
Lord Willlam in high ſpiritsz. 


Fer Miſs Grenby 8 mean f 
aſked Laure. 


- 


© Heaven 
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Heaven reward her,” returned he 


_rapturouſly, for being fo obliging.' — 


Perceiving that ſhe looked at him with 
ſurpriſe, he added in a more ſedate 
manner, © you have apparently forgot- 
ten what I ventured to ſay to you ſome 


time ſince.” She bluſned. And yet 


let me hope, reſumed he, that you 
have not Laure's colour heightened 


ſtill more. He took her hand which 
the immediately withdrew. I had for- 


gotten it, my Lord, ſhe replied with 
an air of reſerve, *and I do not wiſh 
to be reminded of it. Her pride was 
involuntarily rouſed by the air of tri- 


umph his countenance aſſumed, and 


her timidity alarmed at an attack ſo 
precipitate and unceremonlous, and ſhe 
unmediately 
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immediately turned into a path that led 
directly to the houſe. | | 


The general complacency of Laure's 
manner had miſled Lord William into 
an opinion that highly flattered his 
vanity ; but he now perceived his er- | 
ror, and rather mortified to find that 
her heart had not ſo eaſily yielded to 
his attractions, he diſmiſſed his gaiety, 
and adopted a look of more humility, 
while he expreſſed his hopes that ſhe 
would not forbid his efforts to obtain 
the honor of her eſteem and regard. 
The title of Mrs. Grenby's friend,” 
faid Laure, with increaſing gravity, in- 
fures your Lordſhip as much of either 
as I fee] diſpoſed to allow you. 


Unprepared 
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Vaprepared for a reply ſo diſcou- 
raging, Lord William was for a mi- 
nute filent; at length, Will the lovely 
Mademoiſelle D'Aubigny permit me, 
aſked he, to wait her deciſion, and re- 
ceive ĩt when ſhe returns to ton from 
Madame de Germeil? 


Though Laure almoſt penetrated 
the motives of this artful propoſal, ſhe 
felt ſuch a repugnance to hear Lord 
William on this topic, and fo averſe to 
his renewing it, that while ſhe gladly 
acquieſced in referring him to another, 
ſhe told him ſhe would write immedi- 
ately to Madame de Germeil, and en- 
gage her to give him the propoſed an- 
ſwer the next morning. 5 


This 


"nao 4 * 
This was not what he wiſhed, and 
as he now diſcovered what her ſenti- 
ments were, he affected to decline re- 
ceiving her determination nntil ſhe had 
firſt ſeen Madame de Germeil. Lord 
William imagined not unreaſonably, 
that his preſent fortune and future ex- 
pectations would much promote his in- 
tereſt with that lady, and preſumed 
not a little on her influence with Laure. 


His purpoſe was too obvious to 
eſcape her, yet ſhe felt no apprehen- 
ſion from it; for ſhe was perſuaded 
Madame de Germeil had too much 
principle to exert authority on ſuch a 
point as this. Lord William had no 
longer any inclination to diſcuſs the 
ſubject farther, and too much out of 

humour 
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humour to talk on any other, he ſud- 


denly left her. 


She entered the houſe, and going | 
immediately to Mrs. Grenby's dreſſing- 
room, found Mr. Coſbyne there alone. 


I ſhould imagine from your ap- 


pearance, obſerved he, that you muſt 


have walked quick ; have you been 
far Mademoiſelle D*'Aubigny ? Only 
to the north grove,” replied Laure. 
And have you been meditating there 
alone? No, I met Lord William | 
Dalvening.. And why do you bluſh? 


| faid Mr. Coſbyne, in a manner unlike 


his own : © Were you reminded,” he 
added with a forced ſmile, of your | 


favourite wood, and the Marquis de 


Saint 


9 
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Saint Ouin?“ No, indeed, Sir, cried 
Laure with great quickneſs, nothing 
diſpleaſing can ever remind me of ei- 
ther.” She was quitting the room after 
a few minutes ſilence, when Mr. Coſ- 
byne waking from a reverie, ſuddenly 
aſked her, if ſhe had not ſaid that Lord 
Willam had offended her. © I believe 
not, I did not mean it,” rephed Laure, 
in great confuſion. Mrs. Grenby at 
that moment entered the drefſing-room, 


Lord William was announced, and 
Laure haſtily retired. 


She inſtantly wrote to Madame de 
Germeil the converſation between Lord 
William and herſelf, and expreſſing a 
ſtrong diſlike to him, earneſtly entreat- 
ed that ſhe would have the goodneſs 
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to prevent him from talking to her again 
on the ſame ſubject. 


In the evening Laure received a let- 

ter from Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond : 
The firſt lines gave her a confuſed ſen- 
| Nation of aſtoniſhment and pain. The 
Marquis de Saint Ouin, ſhe ſaid, had 
fled from France with the utmoſt . 
cipitation, and had ſought a refuge 
to uſe his own expreſſion, from the re- 
ſentment and fury of his countrymen, in 
England. Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond 
added, that he appeared very abſent and 
uneaſy ; he had ſcarcely anſwered her 
inquiries concerning her father, had 
not brought any letters, nor would he 
give her any account of the events that 


_ obliged him to retreat ſo ſuddenly from 
his 
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his country. He had had a long con- 
ference with Madame de Germeil, 
whoſe indiſpoſition had ſince returned 
with redoubled violence. Our friend, 
de Saint Ouin,' continued Adeline, 
vas much diſappointed at not finding 
you with us; I would to heaven you 
were here, without my ſweet friend at 
any time I could not be entirely happy, 
but now I am miſerable.” 


The tears of Laure betrayed that ſhe 
had received unpleaſant news, long be- 
fore ſhe had finiſhed reading the letter. 
She felt a dread though the knew not of 
what, and perplexed herſelf in vain in 
trying to aſſign a motive for the ſullen 
reſerve of de Saint Ouin, who uſed 
ever to be ſo delighted to diffuſe com- 
F 2 fort 
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fort and happineſs, when he poſſeſſed 
that power in any degree; his ſilence 
reſpecting the Comte, the relapſe of 
Madame de Germeil in conſequence 
of their converſation, every thing the 

letter contained, contributed to her un- 
eaſineſs, which was too obvious to eſcape 
notice, and too ſerious not to excite 
curiolity. | 


Fortunately Mrs. Grenby's family 
only were preſent, and as they had each 
received letters at the ſame time, the 
violence, of Laure's firſt emotion had 
been unobſerved. Mrs. Grenby with 
the kindeſt delicacy ſoothed her with- 
out inquiry, and Laure apologizing for 
the concern ſhe had given way to, men- 


tioned the increaſing illneſs of Madame 
de 
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de Germeil. Mrs. Grenby immedi- 
ately offered to take her to town the 
next morning if ſhe wiſhed it; but ob- 
ſerved that ſhe ſhould hope to find their 
friend recovered ſufficiently to allow 
of her return to Wincale. Laure was 
pleaſed with the propoſal ; but would 
not venture to accept it, until ſhe had 
firſt written to Madame de Germeil. 


Mr. Coſbyne, who with the good- 
humoured Miſs Grenby, had partaken 
of the diſtreſs of Laure, appeared much 
diſturbed at the proſpect of her ſudden 
departure, which the ſmall delay occa- 


ſioned by the letter very little allevi- 
ated. APES 
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Unable to reſt, Laure roſe the next 
morning at day-break, and wrote to 
Madame de Germeil her requeſt to be 
permitted to return to town. I am | 
too anxious, ſhe added, to give or 
receive pleaſure in any ſociety, while 


l am abſent from you, and know you to 


be ill.“ She was entirely filent on the 
intelligence of Adeline, for ſhe knew 


not of what extent her fears were, and 
how far they were juſtified. 


When ſhe had diipatched the letter, 
the fat for ſome time ruminating on 
every particular ſhe had heard, relating 
to de Saint Ouin; but her ideas were 
confuſed and her mind much diſturbed: 
His own words expreſſed in Made- 
moiſelle D'Ogimond's letter, had given 

| her 
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her a ſhock ſhe could not ſurmount : 
What he had done, what he was capa- 
ble of doing, that ſhould excite * fury 
and reſentment,” and why he was ſo 
unwilling to ſpeak of the Comte, ſhe 
was utterly at a loſs to divine. 


After ſpending two hours in the moſt 
tormenting reflections, ſhe attempted 
in vain to calm her mind by air and 
exerciſe; in returning to her chamber 
ſhe was met by her maid, who ſcarcely 
breathing from the agitation her intel- 
ligence communicated in a ſuperior de- 
gree to Laure, told her that the 
Marquis de Saint Ouin was in 
the breakfaſt room, waiting to fee 
her. She heard no more, but flew to 
him. He ſtarted at her entrance, 


..- joy 
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Joy animated every feature, and ſpark- 
led in his eyes, while he kiſſed her 
hand in a tranſport that ſeemed for a 
moment to overpower him ; but at 
length his features relaxed, his counte- 
narice fell, and his colour vaniſhed. 


Shocked at ſuch a change, Laure 
anxiouſly inquired if he was ill. When 
he could find utterance © The Comte, 
cried he, the treacherous Comte has 
made me ſuffer what this moment can 
ſcarcely compenſate.” 


The pang theſe words conveyed to 
the heart of Laure could only be equal- 
led by her aſtoniſhment, and her coun- 
tenance plainly indicated her conſter- 
nation. | 
: Forgive 
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Forgive me, he exclaimed, © for- 
give me, for thus making you partici- 
pate my miſery. I with to juſtify my- 
ſelf to you. O, 'Laure ! if you knew 
but he is your friend—perhaps even 
—yet, no, it cannot be, he 1s not allied 


to you.” 


Tell me,” ſaid Laure, in a tremu- 
lous voice, what has happened, what 
miſunderſtanding <—" 


No, no,” interrupted the Marquis, 
I could not miſunderſtand, I know 
too well—but why do I make you mi- 
ſerable? I came, I believe, only for 
the conſolation of ſeeing you, I needed 
it much, to ſooth my anguiſh, and 
prevent me from publiſhing to the 

F 5 world 
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world a black tranſaRion, that were it 
known, would be fatal to—your friend. 


© What can you mean, cried Laure 
with horror, tell me what you have 
ſuffered, of what do you accuſe the 
Comte 


- 


14 He offered me, ſaid de Saint Ouin, 
+graſping her hand, a reward that 
might have tempted but I could 
not do an action vile, cowardly, diſho- 
norable.” | 


What are you talking of, faid | 
Laure vehemently, tell me, I beſeech 


vou. 


1 
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] have faid too much, returned he 

in a languid voice, I have not ſlept 

for many nights, and my mind is much 

diſturbed. You will be told, conti- 

nued he with more quickneſs, *that I 

am an abandoned villain ; you will hear 
— but I will not render you unhappy.” 


And do you ſuppoſe,” ſaid Laure, 
that ſuch intelligence will not make 
me ſo?” 


nf You intereſt then yourſelf in my 
welfare, cried he earneſtly, and you 
would be grieved to think me guilty 
of the baſe and deliberate murder of a 


human being?” 


F 6 It 
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© It would make me miſerable,” re- 
plied Laure, burſting into an agony of 


tears. 


Then you ſhall not think it,“ ſaid 
the Marquis with vehemence, the 
Comte, Laure, is a baſe, a treacherous 
wretch.” She ſtarted. If I had not 
proofs of his infamy I could not myſelf 
believe it. You ſhould not hear it, from 
me at leaſt ; but that if I am ſilent, I 
muſt. be to you an object of horror and 
deteſtation, and that I could not en- 
dure. Look at theſe papers, conti- | 
nued he, « they were preſerved by the 
moſt fortunate chance; but I will not 
make uſe of them to overwhelm him 
in the ruin he meant for me: I have 


yet 


1 
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yet ſhewn them only to Madame de 
Germell.” 

©Tt is the Count's hand,” faid Laure, 
trembling from head to foot, © what 
do they contain?” 
Fou muſt not read them now, 
cried he with precipitation; * you are 
already too much agitated ; keep them 
together with this paper, and when you 
hear me reviled as an aſſaſſin, you will 
there find my juſtification. And now, 
added he, © I muſt leave you, for I am 
unfit for converſation, When. do you 
return to London, when ſhall J ſee 


you again? 


Laure 
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Laure told him the purport of the 
letter ſhe had that morning written to 


Madame de Germeil. The Marquis 


was then leaving her, but Laure reflect- 
ing on the incoherency of his manner, 
and that he had ſaid he had not ſlept 


for ſome time, aſked him who had ac- 
companied him to W incale, and was 


Pleaſed to hear that it was Valain, a 
ſervant much attached to him. De 
Saint Ouin's perturbation of mind was 
ſo viſible; that ſhe would have doubted 
his fafety had he been alone; ſhe en- 
treated him to take ſome repoſe the 
moment he got home, and he departed. 


highly gratified by her ſolicitude. 


Mis Grenby was the firſt who en- 
tered the breakfaſt Toom, after he had 
| quitted 
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quitted it, and was much alarmed. at 
the inanimate and pale countenance 
Laure exhibited ; who half recovering 
her recollection at the exclamation ſhe 
uttered, complained of illneſs, and was 
conducted to her chamber, where ſhe 
was left to her own reflections, after 
having unwillingly endured a repeti- 
tion of inquiries and offers of aſſiſtance. 
She inſtantly prepared to examine the 
letters, intruſted to her by de Saint 
Ouin; the firſt ſhe opened was from 
the Comte D'Ogimond, and her ſoul 
was Chilled with horror on reading the 
following lines, 


4 have full confidence in the ſacred 
<« promiſe my friend de Saint Ouin made 
« before we parted, to deſtroy imme- 

ce diately 
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ec diately all written requeſts or commu- 
« nications I ſent him: His own fafety 
e would be endangered equally with 
« mine without this precaution.— I be- 
ce lieve you were ſurpriſed at the urgency 
e with which I entreated you to haſten 
your journey, apparently to execute a 
« commiſſion of ſmall importance; but 
a « foreſaw at that moment the mo- 
© mentous event, that would neceſſarily 
& require the perſonal aſſiſtance of one of 
« the moſt zealous of my friends. Tell 
me, de Saint Ouin, did I think juſtly 
ichen I placed you in the number? — 
« You have always conſidered Lama 
« laige as my inveterate enemy; and 
© others have until lately, been equally 
ce deceived: The deluſion is over and 
* he is now ſuſpected to have been my 
Iren ce agent | 
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« agent, and I confeſs to you that this 
cis in ſome meaſure tie caſe, Judge 
« then of my danger when TI tell you, 
« he will be brought to the bar very 
« ſhortly, which 1 was obliged myſelf 
to propoſe, to diſſipate the jealous 
« doubts ſome of theſe Catos entertain 
ce of the ſincerity and diſintereſtedneſs 
« of my patriotiſm. Lamalaige thinks 
« himſelf ſure of my ſecret protection, 
and refuſes to fly; but by heaven! 
te if he is ever brought before them 
« Iam undone : it muſt not be, I have 
friends who will free me from an 
« evil ſo prefling. Briefly then, this 
man muſt not be ſuffered to deſtroy 
« me by affecting to ſtand his ground; 
« he muſt be put out of the way, and 
te that in a ſure manner, it muſt be 
ce done 
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* done quickly 20, othere is not time to 
c deliberate. De Saint Ouin, my friend, 
_ © you muſt be my preſerver; you muſt 
«entitle yourſelf to the eternal grati- 
e tude of my daughter and Laure, and 
« which everyour heart has choſen, you 
I ſhall immediately go to England and 
c carry with you your brevet of hap- 

* pineſs, in my conſent to an union 
s with the object of your wiſhes,” 


Mean time Lamalaige muſt not live 
0 to utter my condemnation, for ſuch 
« the confeſſion that will be extorted 
« from him, muſt neceſſarily prove to 
« me. You may if you chuſe direct ano- 
ce ther hand to ſtrike the blow; bur it 
« will be better, far better to do it your- 
« felt. Remember t.iat his perdition 

cc will 
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« will be the ſalvation of many, and 
te thus it will be an act of mercy. I 
« can then ſafely affirm that the ſtory | 
« of his being connected with me, was 
« a calumny raiſed by and the deed 


« done to prevent a diſquiſition.“ 


* 


CHAP. 
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e and aghaſt, Laure 
had read thus far, when the pa- 

per dropped from her hand, and ſhe 

remained ſome minutes inſenſible. 


When ſhe recovered ſhe looked 
round her with eagerneſs, and hoped 
to find that what had paſſed was only 
a terrible dream; but the open letter 
caught her eye, ſhe examined the cha- 
raters, they were ſtill the fame, and 

the 
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ſhe ſhrunk from it as from the hand of 
a murderer. So ſtrong was her horror 
that ſhe could not overcome it ſuffici- 
ently to look at the other papers, 
though ſhe .was oreatly intereſted to 
know in what manner the Comte 
had injured the character of de Saint 
Ouin. At length reflecting that 
theſe teſtimonials of villany ought to 
be ſecured from every eye, ſhe haſtily 
depoſited them in a place of ſafety. 


A crowd of painful images occupied 
her imagination, when ſuddenly recol- 
lefting the ſentence beginning, which 
ever your heart has choſen,” ſhe felt 
indignant at being offered as the reward 
ofinfamy, and for the firſt time in her life 
fervently wiſhed that there might not 
exiſt any natural tic between the Comte 

| | and 
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and herſelf. The amiable ſoftneſs of 
Adeline heightened the pity ſhe felt 
for her, at the certainty of her being his 
| daughter, while her own ſituation of 
dubious rank, unavowed, and without 
a natural protector, appeared happy 


from the compariſon. 


A painful thought darted acroſs the 
mind of Laure, when ſhe recalled the 
perpetual and ſecret correſpondence be- 
tween Madame de Germeil and the 
Comte; but ſhe inſtantly rejected with 
abhorrence, the idea that ſhe was ap- 
priſed of his culpable deſigns, She 
ſympathized in the ſufferings of de Saint 
Ouin, and wiſhed to be near him to 
. offer conſolation: his. wrongs, though 

the knew not of what caſt they -were, 

5 * ſoftened 


ſoftened her to tears, which greatly re- 
lie ved the agitation of her ſpirits. 


To quiet the alarm the family had 
expreſſed at her indiſpoſition, Laure 
forced herſelf to appear at dinner, where 
ſhe made ſuch efforts to obtain com- 
poſure, and fo far ſucceeded, that at the 
return of the meſſenger with a permiſ- 
ſion for her to leave Wincale, Mrs. 
Grenby conſented to conduct her to 


| town the next morning. 


Mr. Coſbyne's manner the whole 
day was even beyond its uſual compla- 
cency and attention; but he was not 
lively, and the cheerful ſallies that uſed 
to eſcape him were no more: Laure 
would have been too abſent to remark 

6 the 
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the change, had not his ſiſter rallied 


| 2 him upon it, and imputed it en badinant, 


to the approaching departure of her 
little friend. He admitted the charge 
with great gallantry; but the ſudden 
alteration of his countenance at the ob- 
ſervation, was to the penetrating Mrs. 
Grenby a more unequivocal proof of 
the truth of it. 


Mliſs Grenby expreſſed much regret 
for the loſs of Laure's ſociety; Mr. 
Coſpbyne was ſilent on the ſubject, nor 


did he much expatiate on any other, 


but in the morning when ſhe quitted 
him he bade her adieu with tolerable 
compoſure, 


She 
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She found Madame de Germeil ſe- 
rioufly ill, though ſhe ſeemed to exert 
herſelf to receive Laure kindly ; and 
Adeline felt her perplexity and diſtreſs 
much alleviated while ſhe embraced 
her beloved companion: While Mrs. 
Grenby ſtaid, ſhe contrived to draw 
Laure aſide, and in a low voice inform- 
ed her, that de Saint Ouin refuſed to 
explain the myſtery of his conduct; 
and expreſſed the moſt earneſt wiſh to 
be made acquainted with it. Madame 
de Germeil, ſhe ſaid, avoided her 
inquiries with ſuch a ſtudied evaſion, 
that it increaſed her uneaſineſs and ap- 
Prehenſion. | 


| Laure's heſitation and confuſion 
would have betrayed more chan ſhe in- 
VOL, 1. G tended 
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tended to diſcover, had not Madame 
de Germeil, who appeared jealous of 
1 4 conſerence, interrupted it while 


the was framing a reply. 


| When Mrs. Grenby was gone, ſhe 
called Laure to her, and welcomed her 

return with the moſt affectionate kg 
flattering expreſſions of delight: 
was either unable or unwilling to Freed 
of the unexpected appearance of de 
Saint Quin, and Laure was little in- 
elined to begin the ſubject. Made - 
moiſelle D'Ogimond, who felt no ſuch 
reſtmint, eagerly ſought to know her 
| ſentiments upon his ſudden voyage wo 
England; but Madame de Germeil 
checked her importunity, which ſhe 
called childiſh, and rather peeviſhly 
118 | begged 
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begged that ſhe might not hear any 
more of it. She detained them both 
in her chamber until the dinner was an- 
nounced, examined the countenance of 
Laure with the moſt ſcrupulous atten- 
tion, nor did ſhe utter a word that e- 
ſcaped Madame de Germeil's car. 


The young ladies dined tete-I-tete, 
and the ſervants were hardly withdrawh 
when de Saint Ouin was introduced. 
He appeared more compoſed, though 
not leſs melancholy than he had been 
the preceding day. When he had fat 
five minutes, Madame de Germeil ſent 
for Adeline, and he then entreated 
Laure to forgive the frantic viſit ſhe 
had had the compaſſion to tolerate at 
Wincale. I was ſo much diſturbed,” 

SY G 2 he 
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he added, that I ſcarcely know what 
I may have ſaid you.” | 
head allied binn, the was too ſincerely 
gricved for his diſtreſs, to be offended 
with anything that was the effect of it. 


© You are, you ever were an angel, | 
ke exclaimed. After a pauſe, © have 
ou, ſaid * Jooked at thaſ * 


| 1 . 
Comte, returned Laure with heſitation. 


peur ef dhe firſt letter? r 
— 


w eee er 
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They. were now ſummoned to Ma- 
dame de Germeil's apartment: She 
was / unuſually aſſiduous in paying her 
court to the Marquis, who received her 
attentions with reſerve, and acknow- 
ledged them with remarkable coldneſs; 
yet he ſtaid late and departed! unwil- 
lingly, after having accepted an invita- 
tion for the next day; 


In the morting Madame de Ger- 
meik reminded Adeline to call on Mrs. 
Grenby, and ſome other ladies to whom 
ſhe owed the fame attention; and 
Laure then remaining with her tete-i- 
tete, ſhe deſired. her with much kind- 
neſs, to confide to her as a friend, the 
opinion ſhe had formed bf Lord Wil- 
lam Dalvening, and her motive for a 

G3. rejection 
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rejection ſo prompt and e. 
torx. 


. Laure, who had not very. accurately 
5 ee pfber difike to this 
young nobleman, was ſurpriſed to find 
| herſelfata. loſs for a reply: at length 

| ſhe ſaid in ſome confuſion, that ſhe had 
not met with many opportunities of 
judging of the character of Lord Wil- 
liam; but the few obſervations ſhe had 
made had been, to his nn. 


7 


| What are his e ts Ma- 
dame de Germell. | 


I dak they are faults,” replied 
Laure modeſtiy, I believe him to be 
Vvain and haughty, and has often ſo little 
9 the 
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the command of himſelf, as to be. ill- 
bred.” f 


V ou acknowledge, my dear Laure, 
that your judgment is not formed from 
very deep obſervation; ſuppoſe then 
you give yourſelf a little time either to 
alter or confirm it, and I will in the 
interim,” ſhe added, fixing her pene- 
trating eyes on the face of Laure, * write 
to the Comte for his advice, and in- 
ſtruction, upon this, as upon every 
other important occaſion.” | 


„His advice, Madam,” replied ſhe 
with firmneſs and compoſure, *I cannot 
claim, for I reje& his interference.” 


G 4 Madame 


* 
A > 1 
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Madame de Germeil regarded her 
with amazement;—it was indeed Laura 

| who had ſpoken. Her eyes were bent 

to the ground, and her countenance 
was ſerene ; but it had loſt the mile 
| that uſually adorned it. 


EA «De Saint Ouin,” ſaid Madame de 
Gerneil, after a long pauſe, ſaw you 
I know at Wincale ; he is himſelf de- 
| ceived, and has I nd miſled you.”\ 


Ah, madam,” returned ſhe, wes 
you then reſtore to the Marquis the 
good opinion he ſo well merited of the 

world, can you reſtore him Hs kappi- 
neſs, his fame, and his country? 


© Wat 
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© What has he mentioned to you?” 
_ demanded Madame de Germeil haſtily. 


He has told me nothing; but thoſe 
letters too well inform me.. 


Imprudent ! exclaimed ſhe, then 
checking herſelf, Laure, I cannot yet, 
am not authorized have already 
written to the Comte, and you ſhall be 
convinced that de Saint Ouin has mis- 
apprehended every thing. He will 
himſelf, I am fure, retract his error, and 
until that time reſtrain your reflections, 
which are raſh, and incompatible with 
the reſpe& and obedience you owe the 

Comte.“ 
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Tell me, madam, cried Laure ca- 
gerly, has he a natural right to thoſe 
ſentiments from me, or does he claim 
them in return for the benefits he has 
beſtowed on me? Tell me, in ſhort, 
I intreat you, if you can, tell me who 
are the authors of-my being, and why I 
was brought into the. Comte's family?” | 


Finding that Madame de Germeil 
heſitated, Do not, reſumed ſhe;\ be 
atraid of ſhocking my vanity by divulg- 

ing the truth; was I born in a cottage, 

__ - {was I deſtined for the loweſt ſtation in 

fe, and have I been raiſed from it by 

the too liberal and miſtaken ** 
of the Comte? | | 
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© You aſk me, ſaid Madame de Ger- 

meil, © what I cannot anſwer ; but why 

is all this vehemence, and to what pur- 
Paley your laſt queſtion ?? 


9 1 ſhould be e to ln chat it 
was ſo, reſumed Laure, for then per- 
haps I might think of my father wich- 
out a bluſh,” N | 


When did you read thoſe letters? 


I began them at Wincale ; but I 
finiſhed them only laſt night.. 


© You have not returned them then, g 
ſaid Madame de Germeil n 
«let me lee them.” 


#7 


G6. Laure . 
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Laure heſitated; ſhe would hardly 
allow. herſelf to form-a ſuſpicion that 
deceit or -perfidy were intended, yet 
he thought the papers of ſuch infinite 
importance, that ſhe ſhuddered at the 
idea of their paſſing into other hands, 

. and reflected with an anxiety her own 

probity condemned, that ſhe was deli- 
vering an indubitable teſtimony of the 
innocence of de Saint Ouin, into the 
power of the Comte's moſt approved 
friend. Aſhamed however of acknow- 
ledging her fears even to herſelf, ſhe 
went ſlowly to her own apartment, 
and inſenſibly prolonged the time of 


opening her eſcrutore, and ſearching 


for the letters, until Madame de Ger- 
meil impatient at her delay, ſent: to 
haſten her. 12 
In 
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In returning as ſhe paſſed the ſtair- 
caſe, ſhe heard the Marquis's voice: 
in the hall, inquiring-for Madame de 
Germeil : Laure waited: till he was 
conducted up ſtairs, and immediately 
followed him into the room, when go- 
ing up to him with quickneſs, Ma- 
dame de Germeil, ſaid ſhe, putting 
the papers into his hands, © wiſhes to 
ſee theſe.” 


«Withoutdeliberating a moment, he 
preſented them to her; ſhe took them 
with apparent complacency, and having 
looked over. them for a few minutes. 
returned them to de Saint Ouin. Laure 
then withdrew, very well ſatisfied with 
che termination of an affair ſo delicate; 

2 | and 


| 
| 
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and the Marquis did not ſtay long 
after ſhe had. ah the room.. 


When Adeline ed ſhe told 


Madame de Germeil ſhe had met the 


Duke of Harmington, who had an- 
nounced his intention of * the. 
next day. 


© Imagine to yourſelf, my dear Laure, 


continued Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond, 


laughing, © the poor Duke making the 


moſt ridiculous miſtaxe! Mrs. Mal- 


vert gave me a written ſonnet to read 
aloud; and when I returned it to her 
ſhe put it in her pocket, and threw the 


; envelope on the table; the Duke fancy- | 


ing it was the ſonnet, took it up, 


- and waving his head backwards and 


forwards . 
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forwards as if he were reading, beſtowed 
on the blank cover all the admiration 
he meant for its contents.“ 


Madame de Germeil checked the 
mirth of Adeline, with an aſperity ſhe 
now practiſed on many occaſions; and 
deſired her to think of the Duke of 
Harmington as the friend of her father, 
and not conſider him in any other 
view. Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond:ap- 
peared much mortified at the repre- 
henſion, and was ſilent. The ill- hu- 
mour of Madame de Germeil was only 
removed by the preſence of de Saint 
Ouin, who returned at the dinner hour. 
Laure's ſpirits revived at his entrance, 
and he too diſmiſſed part of his me- 

ä a 
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| lancholy at the welcome they beſtowed: 
on him. 


Madame de Germeil was the whole- 
evening all condeſcention and courteſy : 
the preſence of Adeline precluded 

| every idea of entering on the hateful 

ſubject chat could alone have diſcom- 
poſed her. The gloom gradually va- 
niſned from the countenance of de Saint 
Ouin, and Laure was delighted to ſee 
him apparently. leſs unhappy: He 
ſtayed until. Madame de Germeil pre- 
pared to retire, and then took his leave 
as uſual. with reluctance. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


ADAME de L'ARMINIERE 

a French lady, who was in the 
habits of intimacy with Madame de | 
Germeil, and the young ladies, called 
the next day, and obſerving that ſhe 
meant very ſhortly to make the tour 
of England, preſſed them with ear- 
neſtneſs to accompany her. a 


The Duke of Harmington, who had 
juſt entered, ſeconded the propoſal 
| = 
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very warmly ; he aſſerted that Madame 
de Germeil would certainly find a 
change of air beneficial to her health, 
and offered a variety of propos en l'air 
to prove it. Should you determine,” 
continued he, © in favor of the excur- 
ſion, I hope to obtain permiſſion to 
meet you often in your route, and be 
allowed the honor of directing your at- 
tention to ſuch objects as are moſt 
| worthy of engaging it.” hoe 
Madame de Germeil profeſſed her- 
ſelf much flattered with the intereſt 
his Grace took in her welfare; but 
waved her aſſent to the propoſition, 
until ſhe had given it ſome conſi- 
deration. She was far from being the 
dupe of his pretended zeal for her 
health, . 
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health, which ſhe properly attributed to 
the attractions of her pupils; and ſhe 
choſe to encourage his admiration by 
diſplaying their accompliſhments. — 
Laure ſung in a ſuperior ſtile, and the 
old Duke was much captivated with the 
harmony and extent of her voice, which 
Mademoiſelle -D'Ogimond accompa- 
nied on the harp. 


_ While they were thus occupied Lord 
William Dalvening was announced, 
who was not much delighted with the 
rapturous expreſſions of applauſe that 
fell from the lips of the Duke. It is 
true he entertained the - modeſt idea, 
that there exiſted but few men whoſe 
merits could be placed in competition 
with his awn; but he imagined that 

the 
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the Comte meant to diſpoſe of his 


daughter and Laure to the beſt advan- 
tage, and he was not ſingular 1 in this 
opinion. | 


Lord witli had ſent very con- 
ftantly while Madame de GermeiT re- | 
mained indiſpoſed, and hearing ſhe was 
better, he went immediately in perfon 
to obtain her intereſt with Laure in 


Vis behalf” and was not a little cha- 


l Eng het b engaged ns to 


make it improbable that he ſhould be 


heard that morning; he was not de- 
ceived in this conjecture, and retired 
with a diſcompoſure of temper, that 


was very apparent, and on which Laure 
and her friend expatiated when they 
were alone, without much indulgence.. 


In 
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In the evening Madame de Germeil 
recei ed a note from him, requeſting 
a conference the next morning. She 
aſſented to his demand, and obſerving , 
to Laure, that it was not difficult to | 
imagine what would be his ſubject, de- 
fired to learn if ſhe {till continued to 
think unfavorably of him. Laure rea- 
dily affirmed that her opinion was un- 
changed. Madame de Germeil then 
replied with great condeſcenſion, that 
ſhe would acquaint him with it. 75 


The diſappointment was ſoftened to 
Lord William as much as poſlible ; yet 
he received it with a mixed ſurpriſe 
and diſpleaſure, he was at no pains to 
conceal, and left the houſe in ſullen dif- 


content. 


19 


The 
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The Duke biene Webb am: 
duous, in his attendance on Madame 


de Germeil, which ſo much gratified 
her, that ſhe no longer with- held her 
conſent to the propoſed tour, which it 
was agreed ſhould take place in a fort- 
: | td i 


Neither Adeline nor Laure were 
much delighted with the proſpect of 
this expedition: they did not dare to 
betray the leaſt ſymptom of diſlike to 
the Duke in the preſence of Ma- 
dame de Germeil, who defended him 
with very deſpotic arguments: Ma- 
dame de L'Arminiere they thought a 
very good kind of a woman, but not 
an amuſing companion. Adeline felt 
concerned at leaving her friend de 
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Saint Ouin in London, and Laure was 
| till more grieved on reflecting that 
he was not in a ſtate of mind to reliſh 
its amuſements, or enlarge the circle 
of his acquaintance. 


One morning as ſhe was ſeated in 
the drawing-room, thinking more upon 
this ſubject than any other, he entered: 
A ray of pleaſure illumined his counte- 
nance on ſeeing her alone. My dear 
little friend, he exclaimed, I have 

been three days anxiouſly wiſhing for 
ſuch an opportunity as this. I have re- 
ceived a letter from my father; will 
you intereſt yourſelf ſo far about me as 
to give me your opinion on what it 

contains? 


1 Perhaps, 


— — — —— 2Ua——ñ —Uä — 
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= Perhaps, aid Laure, I may not 


Have 1 time to do that, and read it too, 
| before weare interrupted ; tell me then 


as much of it as you think proper.” 
My father inſiſts,” replied the Mar- 
quis. but I had rather you would 
read. | 
N What does he inſiſt? aſked Laure, 


© © That I loudly Juſtify myſelf” re- 


turned he, © which I can only do by cri- 


minating the Comte. He renounces 


me if ] heſitate, and at the ſame time 
ins tells me, he has already began to clear 
my character by expoſing the fact. 


What does the lovely Laure adviſe me 


to do?? 
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How can I counſel -you?” ſhe re- 
plied much diſtreſſed, I am the laſt 
perſon in the world did you not ſay 
your father would renounce you?” 


He affirms it moſt ſolemaly,” re- 
turned de Saint Ouin, © but will you 
not hate me, Laure if I obey him?” 


Why ſhould I contemn you for 
doing yourſelf juſtice?” ſhe replied, I 
might indeed hate you, had you been 
capable of the crimes ſo unjuſtly im- 
puted to you.” | 


 * You think then I had better 
On do not aſk me, interrupted ſhe, 


© what can I ſay?” 
VOL. I, | © But 


which the treacherous -Comte would 
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But I muſt then celinquifh the 


Hghrof you,' ſaid de Saint Ouin mourn- 


fully; for Madame de Germeil will 
keep no terms with me, when I tell her 
the meaſures I mean to purlue. Nei- 
ther indeed ought 1 to appear in any 


degree conneed with her; and yet to 
give up the happineſs of ſametimes ſee · 


ing and converſing with you, is an ef- 
fort that nothing could enable me to 
make, but the horror of that infamy to 


atherwiſe dom me. 1 lch 


Laure who had el aun confuſion 


during this ſpeech, now ſorgot it in her 
anxiety for the fate of the Comte. 


+ What will become of him?” ſhe cried. 


"4 
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©] have been informed,” faid the 
Marquis, and I have every reaſon to 
believe, that the ſtrength of his party 
is ſo great and its credit ſo high in 
Paris, that it will ſhield him from any 
injury or puniſhment that could be in- 
flicted on him from the diſcovery, with- 
out ſuch a powerful ſupport. But tell 
me, too charming Laure, will you 
fometimes ſpare a thought to the un- 
happy de Saint Ouin?* . 


© Why ſhould I not?” ſhe replied; 
do you think me capricious?” 
© Oh, no, no, returned he with en- 


thuſiaſm, you are al | goodurk, and 
3 | | 
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Ty Ido not recolleft,” ſaid Laure with 
a ſmile, © that I calledfor ſo high a com- 
pliment : Do you know that Madame 
de Germeil has conſented to the tra- 


veling plan?” 


* No, 1 did not,” replied he batt, 
, doi is your py! | 


of ; Only Mallaine L'Arminiers,” re- 
turned Laure, and che Duke of Har- 
mington, who meets us ſometimes en 
route. HY an Tf | KK 


De Saint Ouin appeared thought- 


e We ſhall ſet out I believe in le 5 | 
a | than a fortnight,” ſhe added. * 
| a1 


a 5 
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ought to determine, faid de Saint 

Ouin with a ſigh, to quit London im 

mediately. Perhaps,” added he, taking 

her hand, I ſhalt then ſee you no 

more; and after a time, I am afraid, 
you will ceaſe to think of me. 


Laure had not fortitude to ſuſtain 
the idea of a laſting ſeparation, and 
burſt into tears. Such a- ſight made 
him forget the reſtraint he had with 
difficulty, - impoſed upon himſelf, and 
he avowed. for her a paſſion, which he 
affirmed had begun almoſt in child- 
hood. This declaration.overwhelmed 
the mind of Laure with a ſenſation far 
different from that ſhe had experienced 
when Lord William had addreſſed her 

H 3 e 
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on the ſame ſubject, and ſhe was for 


ſome time unable to utter a fyllable. 


At length when he urged her for- 
giveneſs for a diſcovery ſo ill timed, 
her ſitence; her looks, and manner, all 


revealed that ſne had not heard him 
with diſpleaſure, and his importunity 
ſoon induced her to acknowledge it. 
The idea of his ſituation and misfor- 


tunes was loſt in the tranſport of this 


confeſſion, and he was ardently thank- 
ing her for the happineſs it had con- 


ferred upon him, when Laure heard 


ſomebody advance from the anti- room, 
and conſcious of an agitation, ſhe did 
not dare to account for, haſtily eſcaped 
by another door and gained her own 
chamber. 


Here 
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Here while ſhe ruminated with a 
mixture of pleaſure and anxiety on 
what had paſſed, a reflection aroſe that 
embittered her ſatisfaction, and re- 
doubled her care: Would it not be 
thought that ſhe conſpired with the ene- 
mies of the Count to injure him, were 
it known that ſhe had any corre ſpond- 
once with de Saint Ouin. She could 
not ſupport the idea of concealment 
and: intrigue, and yet ſhe thought it 
would be the utmoſt injuſtice to flight 
and contemn the: attachment of the 
Marquis for no other reaſon, but that 
he had been cruelly and baſely betrayed. 
She quickly turned from a ſubject ſhe 
could not conſider without feeling a 
horror for the Comte chat 2 to 


deteſtation. 


"wo Laure 
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Laure had ever been attached to 
de Saint Ouin with the moſt lively 
friendſhip, and ſince he had been in 
England, it was much increaſed by the 
tender compaſſion ſhe felt for his un- 
merited wrongs. After much delibe- 
ration, ſhe determined to apply once 
more to Madame de Germeil, to be 
informed of che circumſtances of her 
birth, and the motive of the intereſt the 

Comte had taken in her deſtinp. 


Should ſhe perſiſt in declaring that 
the was unable to anſwer her inquiry, 
ſhe: reſulved to appeal to the Comte 
himſelffor information; and if he avow- 
ed himſelf her father, unworthy as he was 
of the ſacrifice, ſhe meant to give up de 
Saint Ouin; though the determination 
| was 
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was agony to her mind, newly awaken'd 
to the ſofteſt emotions of orate- 
ful love. She learnt at dinner by the 
ſerenity of Madame de Germeil's coun- 
tenance, that ſhe was not yet acquaint- 
ed with the intention of the Marquis, 
and ſhe was not forry he had delayed. 
informing her of it, becauſe ſhe could. 
not give vp. the hope of * him. 


once again. 


- - * * 
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Senner CELY a * now WT with- 


out being marked by ſome atten- 


tion of the Duke, or of which he did 


not ſpend ſome part with them : Mrs. 
Grenby heard of this extraordinary at- 
tendance, and wrote to Madame de 
Germeil to learn which was the fortu- 
nate object of his particular admira- 


tion ; for ſhe obſtrved he had never 


been ſuſpected of laying ſo regular a 
ſiege to the heart of any woman, as it 


Was 
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was now imagined he did to one of the 
trio in Park-Lane. | 


The Marquis de Saint Ouin, not 
daring to hope that he might again have 
the good fortune to find Laure- alone, 
put a letter into her hand the firſt time 
he called after the tete-a-tete, unob- 
ſerved by Adeline who was in the room. 
She opened it, not without fear and 
trepidation, . when ſhe found - herſelf 
alone. He thanked her with all the 
fervor:of the ſincereſt gratitude for the 
indulgence with which ſhe had likened 
to him, and ſaid that he would only 
_entreat to receive one letter from her, 
as he ſnould be miſerable, were he to 
involve her in his diſgrace and difficul- 
ties, from drawing her into a corre- 


H 6 ſpondence 
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Fpondence with him at the preſent cri- 
ſis; and he would defer ſpeaking: to 
Madame de Germeil until ſhe had ho- 
nored him with an anſwer, He then pro- 
ceeded to inform her of his plan, which 
was to leave Valain in England when 
he left it, that he mightfometimes have 
the conſolation of hearing of her, and 
by this method, if ſhe would altow it, 
[ſhe might learn his fate. He concluded 
with telling her, that the approaching 
ſeparation, was ſoftened by a firm and 
ardent hope, that ſhe might at a future 
period, find herſelf at liberty to follow 


' the dictates of the ſenſibility and com- 


paſſion: ſhe had fo . manifeſted 
ber him, | 


| Though 
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Though Laure did not comprehend 
by what means Valain was to commu- 
nicate to her any intelligence of the 
Marquis, yet ſne was Pleaſed with- the 
idea that: ſhe ſhould not be entirely 
precluded from the poſſibility of hear- 
ing of his welfare. In her anſwer ſhe- 
imparted to him her reſolution of learn- 
ing her origin, either from Madame 
de Germeil or the Comte, and ac- 
knowledged her fears, that it would not 
be what the Marquis his father would 
approve in any degree. * 


When de Saint Ouin had received 
this letter, he determined immediately 
to inform Madame de Germeil of his 
reſolution, reſpecting the Comte. Slie 
was confounded at the firmneſs hie dif- 


played 
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; played, and earneftly endeavoured by a 
variety of arguments to ſhake his pur- 
poſe. She repreſented to him the in- 
evitable ruin to which he would expoſe 
che Comte, his loſs of fortune, fame, 
and life. 
ritzen 0. 5 t | 
De Saint Ovin replied, though with: 
much temper, that he had lately diſco- 
vered but too ſurely, the ſtrength of 
che party which the Comte headed, to 
fear on his account any perſonal danger 
from the diſcovery of his villany, that 
his ruin could be effected only by the 
repeated and vigorous: efforts of a ſet 
ol men, whoſe. penetration would dif- 
cover his duplicity, and whoſe probity 
would abbor. it, and he would have 


a opportunities of eſcaping from 
* 
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juſtice, provided he did not draw-it too 
ſuddenly on his head, by a rapid ſue- 

ceſſion of plots and conſpiracies. 


Madame de Germeil foreſeeing in 
the high credit and power of the old 
Marquis a formidable ſource of uneaſi- 
neſa, laid aſide the reſerve ſhe bad till 
now in ſome meaſure preſerved. 


Come, come, de Saint Oui, faid 
the, *1 know very well the reaſon chat 
you haye hicherco temporized. I am 
authorized to promiſe you the hand of 
your favorite Laure, if you- will ive 
Ss — no more 


>þ He REA: ieee 
ook of the higheſt indignation. 
2 © This 
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This offer, continued ſhe, © will be 
made to * * * 
look to yourſelf.. 


+ *Iſhal};” replied he, with a contempt 
he could not reſtrain, and if your good 
friend the Comte, a ſecond time, at- 
tempts my life, I truſt that: he will a 
ee . aft Sift | 0 won 


As he uttered this he left the room, 


and Madame de Germeil was too much 


confounded to make any effort to pre- 


vent him. When ſhe recovered her 


recollection, ſhe inſtantly diſpatehed 
the ſubſtance of this converſation to 
the Comte; and lamenting to him the 
fatal precipitation with which he uſually 
ated, adviſed him to : purſue” ſuch 

122444 '» meaſures 
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meaſures as ſhe pointed out, to extri- 
cate himſelf from the effects of what 
ſhe called his imprudence. Yet ſhe- 
now ſcarcely hoped that he would have 
wiſdom enough to profit by the cool- 
neſs of her judgment, as ſhe found her 
counſel generally counteracted by his 
weakneſs and impetuoſity, when it was 
not enforced by her preſence. 


Her next taſk was to compoſe her 
countenance, and veil her emotion 
from every eye; in this ſhe ſo well 
ſucceeded, that Laure, who watched 
every look with the moſt ſolieĩtous ob- 
ſervance, could not perceive. any de- 
parture from her uſual ſerenity ; but ſhe 
Judged that the explanatian muſt have 
taken place by the continued abſence 


of 
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of de Saint Ouin: A week had now: 
paſſed and he had never made his ap- 
pearance. Adeline had been told that 
he had left town, and expreſſed herſelf” 
aſtoniſhed at the cold rudeneſs of * 
— in no-calling to take leave. 


Laure; who felt reſtleſs and unſcttled 
when ſhe no longer hoped to ſee the 
| - Marquis, found ſome relief in the proſ- 
|| 4 pect of the approaching journey; ſhe: 
| Was diſappointed however in the effect 
| me expected from it: Change of place 
| | ſometimes alleviated her ennui, but it 
ould never diſſipate it; and when ſhe 
had travelled ſome hundred. miles, ſhe 
was Sedo obuin a reſpite from con- 

| wo: motion. 


Madame 
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Madame de Germeil was prevailed 
with to make a: ſhort ſtay at Harro- | 
gate: it was now the latter end of June, 
and. the place ſo remarkably crowded 
that they could only find accommoda-. 
tion at one of the hotels, where every 
gueſt dines without diſcrimination at 
the ſame table; and as Madame de 
Germeil purpoſed only to ſtay a few 
days, ſhe ſubmitted, though with much 


reliance to this regulation. 


They arrived late in the evening, 
and uſed the privilege allowed to tra- 
vellers of ſupping in private. Their 
equipage and ſuit had awakened uni- 
verſal attention: what at ſuch a place 
is termed an arrival, is never a. ſlight 
event to the loungers, with which: it is 
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uſually over- run; but the new gueſts 
cauſed an unuſual commotion, which 
was not in the leaſt diminiſhed when 
inquiry had illuſtrated. their rank. 


Tuo or three gentlemen. ſauntering 
near the door, when the carriages firſt 
ſtopped, had taken a ſurvey, of the 
young ladies, and made a report which 
though it was thought. extravagant, ef- 
ſectually diſcompoſed che fair-one, who 
had till then been in poſſeſſion of the 
f apple. Every man who was not ſoured 
| into apathy by gout, or rheumatiſm, 
palſy or dropſy, roſe an hour -before 
his accuſtomed ticge, in the. hope of 
getting a peep at his new: neighbours; 
and every woman who had the moſt 


ſtant pretenſions to youth, or beauty, 
let ß | left 


— 
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leſt her chamber full five minutes ſooner 
than uſual for the ſame purpoſe ; but in 
vain. The ſtrangers fatigued with the 
length of their Journey the day before, 
dept very compoſedly until late, and 
then breakfaſted-by themſelves. At 
length when the curioſity of the ex- 
pectants had been blunted by diſap- 
pointment, they gave up the point 
from laſſitude, and endeavoured to find 
out another amuſement or occupation. 


When Madame de Germeil and her 
party entered the dining- room, they 
were greeted with reſpect by their eat- 
ing aſſociates, who comphmented them 
with the upper ſeats, a mark of atten- 
tion very ſeldom beſtowed; for ftran- 
gers, however high their rank, are ge- 

” — - 
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nerally permitted to take the laſt and 
moſt inconvenient place in the room; 
and riſe to diſtinction and eaſe by ſeni- 
ority alone, a hint which was very pro 
bably taken from certain illuſtrious ſe 

minaries of wiſdom and virtue. 


On one fide of Laure was placed the 
Duke of Harmington, and on the 
other, a Baronet not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for the antiquity of his family than for 
the urbanity of his manners, and the 
Ready rectitude of his character. He 
was nearly ſeventy; a httle, active, 
ſpare man, of a lively aſpect, which ex- 
| hibited the moſt invincible good u- 

He was charmed with the ſoft 
3 with which Laure returned 
* * entered into conver- 
SUISSE fation 
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{ation with her with a freedom, his age 
and inoffenſive demecanour amply to- 
lerated, HAY 1 


Oppoſed to him in ſituation, as in 
many other things, was his comely 
wife, coarſe in her perſon, and im- 
menſely fat. She was conſiderably 
younger than Sir Edward; but made 
what is uſually termed a good wife, that 
is, ſhe never intrigued with any other 


man; probably becauſe the paſſion of 
gaming, which ſhe indulged in the ex- 
treme, abſorbed every other. To this 
ſhe had facrificed beauty and conſtitu- 
tion. The Duke had attended ſome 
of her parties, in the laſt of the few 
winters ſhe had paſſed in town, where 
her huſband notwichſtanding his un- 

| bounded 
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bounded indulgence in every other re- 
ſpect, ſeldom allowed her to go: in 
this, as in a few other inſtances, he diſ- 
played a firmneſs, that ſurpriſed all 
thoſe who were well acquainted with 
the natural docitity of his temper. 


Madame de Germeil in-compliment 
to the Duke, engaged Sir Edward 
and Lady Lockyer to paſs the even- 
ing with them: aſter ſupper cards were 

propoſed and immediately acce pted; | 
and Lady Lockyer ſoon engaged the 
Duke to bet with her to a conſiderable 
amount: on theſe occaſions, ſhe would 
never ſuffer Sir Edward to play, yet 
the choſe to keep him cloſe to her 
elbow, and appeal to him when ſhe 
loft any capital ſum, againſt the in- 
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juſtice of fortune. He would have 
endured the confinement without re- 
pining, had ſhe ſuffered him to fleep 
quietly on his poſt ; but the duty was 
rendered more ſevere, from being 
obliged to ſooth her anxiety, which was 
never moderate, and anſwer to every 
diſtin& exclamation. Unwilling to ex- 
aſperate her, by an omiſſion of theſe 
ceremonies, and at the ſame time un- 
able to ſet ſeveral hours in total inac- 
_ tivity, and not “ ſteep his ſenſes in for- 
getfulneſs, he acquired a habit of hear- 
ing and anſwering her without diſcon- 
tinuing his ſlumbers; and the better to 
ſecure- them from interruption, he uſu- 
ally contrived to place himſelf nearly 
behind her chair. 


vol. 1, 4 £38 Not 
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Not dreaming of diſaſter, Sir Edward 
had began his evening nap, when the 
Duke made a bet of five hundred 
pounds with Lady Lockyer, in which 
the odds appeared much in her favor; 
but by an unlucky: turn of fortune, or 
the mal- addreſſe of the lady, ſhe loft it 
in leſs than two ſeconds; ſtung with 
vexation, ſhe inſtantly ſpread the cards 
on the table, and inſiſted upon making 
Sir Edward comprehend the hardſhip 
of the thing, and the ſeveral reaſons 
ſhe had to hope it would have been 
otherwiſe. Either his ſleep at that mo- 
ment happened to be more profound 
than uſual, and his anſwer leſs alert, or 
her agitation making her turn ſhort 
upon him in the midſt of her demon- 
ſtration, diſcovered the unlucky ſub- 

| * 
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terfuge at a moment when her patience 
already very much irritated, gave way 
entirely to the provocation: ſhe threw 
the cards in Sir Edward's face, and 
reproached him ſo vehemently with 
ſupineneſs and duplicity, that he was 
touched with remorſe, and paid the 
unlucky bett to atone for the offence. 


The compaſſion of every individual 
was ſo ſtrongly engaged for the poor 
huſband, that it checked the riſibility 
the ſcene occaſioned. He was obliged 
to ſet the remainder of the evening 
with his eyes ſtrained aſunder like a 
newly ſtarted hare, to convince his i in- 


exorable wife of his determination t to 
fin no more. * | 


12 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


1 next morning che Duke pro- 
2 . poſed to conduct the ladies to 
4 Fon Montague, a very high rock on 
q the bank of a river, commanding A 
charming view; but the natural beau- 


8 ties of the ſpot, though very attractive, 
| would not have been ſufficiently pow- 
. erful perhaps, to have excited, the at- 
tention of the a that crowded 

Wk and admire it, had it not been 


p 6. disfigured 
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disfigured and celebrated by the in- 
duſtry of a poor weaver, who had in 
the intervals of his work at the loom, 
by painful and laborious gradations, 
cut a habitation in this rock for himſelf 
and his family. | 


He had finiſhed the firſt ſtory when 
he was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, and 
conjured his fon not to abandon the 
project; bur ro finiſh a ſecond and 
third, which the height of the rock 
nen n 


The $a hi pov at he pl 
and cut the ſummit of his caſtle into 


batrlements, which were accommoda- 
ted with wooden guns, and decorated 
on bud with a flag. The gar- 

13 den 
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den had been formed with equal la- 
bour, for every particle of mould it 
contained, had been carried to it from 
the diſtance of half a mile, by the Joint 


efforts of the weaver and an aſs: it was 


adorned with numberleſs arbours, form- 
ed of bent oſier twigs, encircled with 


| ſcarlet beans, for the accommodation 
ol the company from; Harrogate, who 


every ſet, the happy weaver received 
 @Sgratification.; , |, | 


20 mlt liver vir blow 

As the Duke could not venture 
accompany the young ladies who choſe 
to walk, he ſent with them one of his 
ſervants who was acquainted with the 


place; Madame L Arminiere chape- 


roned 


| 
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roned them, and the Duke conduRt- 
ed Madame de Germeil in his curricle. 


The day was cool and pleaſant, and 
the party on foot delighted at being 
liberated from the confinement of a 
cloſe carriage, were much pleaſed with 
their walk. When they had proceeded 
about two-thirds of the way, they were 
met by half a dozen young men on 
horſeback, and one of them inſtantly 
recognizing the livery of the Duke, con- 
cluded from his known character, that 
the ladies his ſervant attended, were 


proper ſubjects for a certain eaſy kind 
of | converſation,” and accoſted them 
without much ceremony; at the ſame 
moment the : countenance of Laure 


. his eye, he alighted from his 
. horſe, 
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horſe,” and with an oath of ſurpriſe at- 
tempted to walk by her ſide. 


Unuſed to ſuch familiar treatment, 
Kid terrified at the brutal ſtare of this 
undivil intruder, who was more than 
half intoxicated, though it was yet early 
in the day, Laure ſtopt, and the Duke's 
ſervant interfered, but with much re- 
ect. The gentleman ſwore at him 
vehemently, and offered to box him, 
bis companions cagerly- ſeconded this 
abſurd propoſal, and ſurrounding the 
fellow, inſiſted. chat he ſhould ſtrip. - 


ITE TT} | * | =: err: 
Ines 1 ». 1171 . . Aa L ”+.4 $ 
ie urged with much'propriety; the 


neceſſity of executing: his maſter's com- 
mands, which muſt be neglected if he 
Orr nega A young 

n | Iriſhman 
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Iriſhman of the party now interpoſed, . 
and aſſerting that the man's obſerva- 
tion was very juſt, ſaid, he ought to be 
ſuffered to proceed. | 


The frolic,however was found too ex 
cellent to be relinquiſhed, they remark- 
ed that the ladies had another ſervant 
with them, und agreed that Ia Janterne, 
the name they beſtowed on Made- 
moiſelle D'Ogimond's footman, might 
very well take care of them. 


The Frenchman perceiving the in- 
ebriety of the adverſe party, and find- 
ing that they detained his comrade 
againſt his will, with more gallantry 
than wit, attempted his reſcue, and was 
immediately thrown over an hedge 
Is into 
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| into a deep ditch on the oppoſite fide, 
where he lay up to his chin in mud, 
roaring with terror and vexation. 


The young man who had perſuaded 

his companions to. deſiſt, . aſhamed of 
appearing a party, in ſo indecent an 
_ outrage, advanced to Madame L Ar- 
miniere, and addreſſing her in french, 
obſerved that the aggreſſors were not 
in a ſtate to be argued with, and beg- 
ged that ſhe would allow him the ho- 
nor of eſcorting her and her friends, 

where they wiſhed to go. 


Buy this time Babrifte had ſcrambled 
back over the hedge, and appeared 
with a forlorn lengthened viſage, 
ſcratched with briars, and disfigured 

bg | with 
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with mud; a portion of which he drew 
into his -open mouth and noſtrils with 
his breath, which furpriſe anger and 
diſmay had almoſt deprived him of. — 
Madame L'Arminiere ſaw that it would 
be impoſſible to detain him in this 
unhappy ſituation, and Adeline diſ- 
miſſed him with an injunction to haſten 
home and take care of himſelf. The 
loud laugh of his ſpirited perſecutors 
followed him until he was out of hear- 
ing. | | 


The Duke's ſervant finding he could 
not diſingage himſelf, prepared to com- 
ply with their brutal caprice, and Ma- 
dame L'Arminiere very much diſ- 
treſſed accepted the propoſal of the 
young Iriſhman, which he again re- 

16 peated 


= — — * 
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but being reminded by Laure that 
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peated with in reaſing reſpect: ſhe 
thought of returning to Harrogate, 


Madame de Germeil would be alarmed 


it they did not appear at the appointed 


time, they proceeded to Fort Monta- 


gue, which was not a mile from the 


RN of their difaſter. 
241 7 

By whe way, qheir hoes eager 
to ayert the cenſure ariſing from be ing 


found in ſuch company, informed the 


ladies that he was overtaken by them, 
on his way to Harrogate: two of them 
he acknowledged to be his friends, 
who would be very much mortified, 
he ſaid, when they recoyered their rea- 


ſon, at the diſgrace they had incured. 
| He learnt from them, he added, that 
they 
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they had been to Knareſborough, to 
meet ſome officers quartered there, and 
had ſet drinking the whole night. 


When the ladies reached the place 
of appointment, they found Madame 
de Germeil and the Duke looking out 
for them with much impatience; they 
had waited half an hour beyond the 
time which the walk could have poſſi- 

bly taken, and their ſurpriſe at ſeeing 
them arrive accompanied by a ſtranger, 
and without an attendant, was very evi- 
dent. Madame L'Arminiere explain- 
ed the cauſe of the ſubſtitution, and 
the Duke was ſtruck dumb with rage 
and indignation ; but though he loſt 
the uſe of his tongue, it was not thus 
with his teeth, which he unhappily 


enaſhed 
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gnaſhed in the heat of his reſentment, 
with ſuch vehemence, that they were 
utterly diſcompoſed with the ſhock, 
and fell from their ſtation in great diſ- 
order; filling his mouth which he kept 
faſt cloſed, ſo compleatly, that he was 
nearly choaked by a ſtraggler that popt 
into his throat. The more diſtreſſing 
his firuation became, the leſs was he 
inclined to make it known; his only 
hope of eſcaping a mortification wa in- 


| rolerable, eee fight, 


-£ The nnn whoſe abe 
was Fitzpier, had obſerved the- firſt 
flaſh of indignation that had animated 
the Duke's:countenance, and attributed 


the ſucceeding emotion to an increaſe 


* reſentment: he lamented the inſult 
3. but 
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but gently inſinuated its extenuation, 
from the exceſſive intoxicatjon of the | 
offenders. Before the concluſion of his 
harrangue, the Duke was obliged to 
determine upon an expeditious retreat, 
and turning his back ſuddenly on the 
whole company, marched off at a very 
quick pace. The ladies aſtoniſhed at 
this unaccountable de ſertion, looked at 
each other in ſilence, and Mr. Fitz- 
pier entreated that they would gene- 
roſly endeayour to mitigate the wrath 
of the Duke, which would otherwiſe 
fall heavily on his two thoughtleſs 
friends, whoſe only expectation of pro- 
motion in the army, he well knew, was 
derived from the intereſt of his Grace's 
political connexions, - He then follow- 

| F700 
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ed him; to'inforce the doctrine of for- 
giveneſs of injuries; for he was ſeriouſly 
alarmed left in the firſt tranſports of his 
anger, the Duke on diſcovering the 
en of che aggreſſors, ſhould "blaſt 
mme fortunes wh ever. | 


"hpi ſoon ovetibok: him, for the 


Duke was. obliged to halt a little to re- 
cover breath, when he had trotted 


about a hundred paces; he had juſt de- 


poſited his teeth in his pocket; and the 
young man's gravity ' was rather dif 
compoſed at the uncommon 'appear- 

ance his face exhibited: it was puck- 
ered into a variety of wrinkles, every. 
one of which meeting at his mouth, 
mode the figure of à ſtar wich 4 fine 
= directed 
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directed to every paint of the compaſs. 
The Duke mumbled ſomething, which 
he meant as an apology for the abrupt- 
neſs of his retreat, and Fitzpier then 
began to ſuſpect ſome part of the fact. 


When his Grace arrived at the ſpot 
where he had left his carriage, he diſ- 
patched a ſervant to Madame de Ger- 
meil, to ſay he would rejoin her in ten 
minutes; he then proceeded to a finall 
ment he had undergone, and this cere- 
mony over, he returned to the ladies; 
Fitzpier had in this ſhort time ſo well 
pleaded. the cauſe of his friends,” that 
the Duke conſented” to wave his re- 
ſentment and accept an apology, he 
even interceded with Madame de Ger- 

meil 
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meil that he might be permitted to join 
che party, which was readily granted 
at his requeſt. They had no reaſon to 
repent their condeſcention, for they 
found him ſenſible 'and amiable, his 
| manners were "NE and his attention 
_ 
OEMS af 1:5 

a Madame de Germeil ſent for a cars 
tage, the ladies returned together to 
Harrogate, and the Duke took his 
new favorite with him into his curricle. 


* 
1 . 


s they rode up a Lane leading to 
the green, their attention was very for- 
cibly called to a figure they diſcovered 
to be General Williams, who was 


walking, not in a very ſoldierly ſtyle, 
though he conſtantly faced to the right 
rage | i 
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and left alternately at every ſtep, and 
took up as much ſpace in the road as 


a baggage waggon: ſauntering very 
leiſurely in a narrow part of it, a rag- 
ged failor, who had found ſome diffi- 
culty in paſſing him, aſked rather im- 
patiently, what the devil he made fo 
many. tacks for, when he might run 
right before the wind if he choſe it? 
The General took no further notice of 
the queſtion, than by drawing a hand- 
ful of ſilver from his pocket, and 
throwing it in the dirt, at the man's 
feet. I ſhall take your money, ſaid 
the failor, ſtooping to pick it up, be- 
cauſe I want it to mend my rigging; - 
but I think as how maſter, you might 
as well have handed it over to me.” 


Every 
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Every body who was in hearing of 
the reproof, ſmiled at it, which did not 
however diſcompoſe the ſolemn im- 
portance of the general's countenance. 
He ſtopt the Duke's curricle to ſpeak 
to Mr. Fitzpier, and detained it until 
Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond's carriage 
came up, which was equally obliged 
to ſtop from the narrowneſs of the road, 
and diſregarding Fitzpier's obſervation 
of the obſtruction they vecafioned, 
ſtuck his foot on the whecl, add his 
Kinds under his arms, and continued 
talking, while a formidable ſtring was 
collecting in the rear; for it as near 
the general dinner hour, and every 
body was nirrying home to drefs. He 
then ftretched out his neck with fome 


marks of ſatisfaction, to ſee how far the 
NN v1 cavalcade 
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cavalcade reached, and Fitzpier pro- 
voked at his deliberate inſolence, call - 
ed out haſtily, © fare you well, general, 
take care of your foot!“ The Duke 
took the hint and drove on, while the 
general, without moving an inch from 
the ſpot, ſtood until the carriages had 
gone by, though they were every one 
actually within half a foot of his noſe as 


they paſſed. 
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CHAP. X. 


Jos the evening there was a Arie as 
©”, uſual, at one of the houſes, and Ma- 

dame de Germeil being too much an 

invalid to bear the heat of a crowded 
room, entruſted the care of the young 
ladies to her friend. Mr. Fitzpier 
who had been ſince the morning form- 
ally introduced to the whole party, by 
a nobleman of his own country, well 
known to Madame de Germeil and the 
3 Duke 


oY 
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Duke, engaged Laure's hand for the 
evening, and the vivacity of his con- 
verſation, co-operating with her favo- 
rite exerciſe, recalled to his fair part- 
ner's eyes ſome part of the life and 
gaiety which had lately deſerted them. 
He told her that his friends regretted 
moſt poignantly the outrage their ill- 
choſen companions had led them to 
commit, and they had commiſſioned 
him to aſſure the ladies they had ſo 
groſsly offended, of their ſhame and 

penitence for what had happened. 


e think,” ſaid Laure with great 
ſweetneſs, that contrition will al- 
ways entitle a moderate offender to 
forgiveneſs: I readily grant them mine, 
and if, continued ſhe ſmiling, your 


interceſſion 
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interceſſion to Madame L'Arminiere 
meets with a ſucceſs as rapid as that 
you employed to ſoſten the Duke, your 
friends may rejoice in having ſo able 
an advocate. | 


My argument to the Duke, re- 
plied Fitzpier laughing, had the me- 
rit of being quite an impromptu; but 
unhappily it is of ſuch a peculiar nature, 
that I cannot make uſe of it to any 
other perſon.' He then related the 
adventure of the teeth, which he faid 
the Duke could not contrive to con- 
| ecal from him, and he had made ad- 

vantage of the diſcovery, by hinting 
to his Grace, that if he intended to re- 
ſent their behaviour, it would be ad- 
viſeable to prevent this event from 
15175 reaching 
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reaching their knowledge. I muſt con- 
ſeſs, added Fitzpier, that I believe there 
was a kind of tacit agreement between 
us, which I am perhaps infringing, by 
entruſting you with the ſecret, who 
are the laſt perſon in the world, he 
would wiſh to have it known to; but 
could not otherwiſe account for this 
wonderful effect of my eloquence, which 
1 do not chuſe that you mould impute 
to art wag.” | | 


Adeline had been 8 leſt the 


Duke ſhould propoſe dancing with her, 
and did not heſitate to decide that ſne 
ſhould much prefer ſitting ſtill - the. 
whole evening; but he, who was in 
truth fearfully and wonderfully made, 
cautiouſly eluded: every ſubject that 

„„ could 


- 
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could poſſibly lead to a propoſal ſo dan- 


| gerous, and Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond 


was not at all diſpleaſed at his wary 
reſerve, eſpecially as the young Earl 


of —— was ſubſtituted in his place. 


15 When the dance was over, Laure ; 


happened to take a ſeat near General 
Williams, who poſſeſſing a perſon very 


well adapted for the purpoſe, had 
© ſtretched kimſelf into the figure of a 


crucified punch; ſuddenly however 
ſtarting from his poſition, he recollected 
that he was thirſty, and called for water, 


- which was brought to him; but he 
bound it entirely unpalatable, and not 
t to be drank, and defired the waiter | 


to diſpatch his groom. to London, with 
orders to convey. immediately to his 
maaſter 
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maſter a dozen bottles of water from 
C—1t—n-Houſe. 


General, faid Fitzpier, © when you 
have once ſet the fellow going, do 
let him turn a little out of his way, and 
dip a flaſk in the Ganges for me.” 

The laugh this fally occaſioned, was 
not ſubſided, when Sir Edward's nota- 
' bility not permiting him to miſs what 
he thought an excellent opportunity 
of getting ſeveral commiſſions of his 
on executed without expence, he called 
out eagerly, © My good Sir, if you ſend 
to London—excuſe the liberty I take 
but it would be of ſuch ſingular 
convenience to me and you know it 
it is ſo difficult to ſpare a ſervant from 

K 2 his 
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his particular occupation, let it be 
What it will he is always wanted in it 
Snow my dear Sir, I give a grand 
entertainment next week at Lockyer- 
Place, and my Lady, who is to be ſure 
| a very fine woman, — but ſhe leaves 
all theſe things entirely to me, and I 
fancy I may affirm without being vain 
ef it, that I have a tolerable knack of 
conducting ſuch matters: indeed I 
have an excellent cook, a very excel- 
lent cock! I don't ſay a word againſt 
the kitchen maids, I believe them to 
be very good girls: indeed I chuſe all 
the women ſervants myſelf, Lady 
Lockyer will have nothing to do with | 
it, and one and all they are excellent 
girls, one and all 


Galled 
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Galled as the General had been by 
the ſhaft Fitzpier had let fly at him, he 
loſt all patience at this tedious har- - 
rangue, which branched out in a ſtyle 
that precluded all poſſibility of its ever 
coming to a point, and was uttered in 

the ſame tone and key uſed to itinerant 

bears and dancing dogs. He damned 
all the excellent girls together, not for- 

getting however to particularize the 

cook and kitchen maids; and in the 
latter part of. the ejaculation he in- 
cluded their maſter, to round off the 
ſentence with proper emphaſis and dig- 
nity. He then roſe from his ſeat which 
chanced to be the extremity of a co- 
vered bench, that had at the ſame mo- 
ment the honor of ſupporting Lady 
- Lockyer, who-placed quite at the other 
P51 K 3 end, 


— 
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end, was making her caſſino party with 


ſuch eagerneſs and alacrity, that ſhe 


was entirely ignorant of the arrange- 
ment Sir Edward was endeavouring to 
make, for che benefit of the grand en- 


tertainment at Lockyer-Place. The 


inftant the General moved from his 
Nation, the bench loſing all kind of 
equilibrium, fel ſuddenly with her 
-Ladyfhip; andthe oppoſite end rifing 
with proportionate velocity, ſtruck him 
furious blow on the right ſhoulder, as 
he was wheeling half round to take his 
firſt ſtep. Good heavens, what exceſ- 


ive indignation trembled on his lip, 


and darted from his eye! This was 


not a moment for reflection, ſo he 
{ſeized the innocent Sir Edward, from 
hom he ämagined he had received 


the 


. 


> 
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the blow, and retorted it with almoſt 
equal violence. 


Every ſound was now loſt in an uni- 
verſal peal of laughter, which incenſed. 
the General to continue the exerciſe 5 
but Sir Edward recovering a little from 
his aſtoniſhment, at this unexpected 
attack, ſkipped from ſide to ſide with 
infinite addreſs and agility, and without 
lofing his temper, expoſtulated, in- 
treated and explained, with ſuch volu- 
bility and perſeverance, that Fitzpier, | 
when his convulſion was a little ſub- 
ſided, reſcued him before he had re- 
_ ceived a ſecond blow, much to the diſ- 
appointment of Lady Lockyer, who 
having been raiſed from the ground, 
was making a bett on the ſtrength of 
K 4 Sir 
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Sir [Edward's activity, that his oppo- 
nent would not be able to ſtrike him 
more than once in two minutes. 


The moment he was releaſed, he 
joined very freely in the laugh he had 
bimſelf occaſioned, without any reſent- 
ment Againſt the General, who forgot 
the ceremony of offering an apology, 
and not chuſing to wait the reſult of his 
water embaſſy to C—lt—on-Houſe, 


ut che place early the next morning. 
| , 

| 

| vi 
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CHAP, XI. 


Tur E ſecond ay afier the dance 
Laure accompanied Madame L- 
Arminiere in a tete-a-tete walk: on 
their return, they were met a quarter 5 
of a mile from the houſe by Fitzpier 
and the Duke of Harmington, the 
former ſecuring the pleaſure of eſcort- 
ing Laure, left to the Duke the honor 
of conducting her companion, and very 
politely giving them the pas, detained 
Laure a ſew paces behind. 
K 5 "29M 
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© "© Whocanitt be,' repeated he ſig- 
*  mificantly, *but de Saint OuinP 
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: I was yeſterday at Knareſborough,” 
' faid he in a low voice, where I met 
very unexpectedly, a friend of mine 
who has the happineſs of being known 
to you.“ | — 


Who can it be? cried Laure, with 
an emotion ſhe could not account for. 


Aae nell the colowr-tetreated 


rom her checks and again returned 
wich redoubled glow, her inquizing 
| "ee roſe far an inſtant, and ſunk again 
0 the ground in the moſt painful con- 


+5 6 2 Fitzpier 


9 
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Fitzpier was hurt at he diſtreſs he 
had occaſioned; but fearful of loſing 
the opportunity of the preſent moment, 
as they were very near the houſe, he 
put a letter into her hand, without ut- 
tering a ſyllable. 


The reluctance of Laure to receive 
it by the intervention of a young man, 
who was almoſt a ſtranger to her, was 

| conſiderably increaſed by an emotion 
almoſt of reſentment, which ſhe felt at. 
the idea of having been betrayed to 
him; and her opened hand rejected the 
offered letter indignantly. 


Fitapier alarmed for the ſucceſs of 
his enterprize, put on an irreſiſtible- 
look of good-humoured ſupplication, 
K 6 and. 
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and earneſtly entreated her not to ag- 
gravate the-miſery of his friend by ſuck 
cruelty. Reſolve to be merciful,” he 
added, and reſolve quickly; for if you 
will not take the letter, I ſhall be under 
the neceſſity of applying to ſome nymph 
leſs fair but more obliging ; I ſhall ne- 
ver have; courage enough to give de 
Saint Ouin the mortification of ſeeing 
it returned to him, ſo I muſt deliver it 
to — 


F 


2 


| At * minute e the Duke. half ſtops 
ping turned his head, and Madame 
L'Arminiere.. mechanically following 
his example, Laure could make no fur- 
| ther'refiſtance, and haſtily put the letter 
out of ſight. Fitzpier ſatisfied with 
the advantage he had gained, marched 
| 73 1 
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up to Madame L'Arminiere, and they 
all entered the houſe together. 


When Laure retired to dreſs foe 


dinner, the letter was drawn twenty 
times from her pocket, and replaced. 
with a repeated determination to return. 
it to Fitzpier the firſt opportunity. 
She looked attentively at the addreſs, 
and was well aſſured the writing 
was de Saint Ouifi's. Inſenſibly the 


examination was in two minutes re- 
newed, and the contemplation- of the 
ſeal was ſtill a more faſcinating amuſe- 
ment; it produced a very courageous 
and firm intention of writing imme- 
diately to the Comte; for Madame de 

Germeil ſtill evaded giving her the in- 
_ formation. ſhe. ſo ardently wiſhed, of 

| the 
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the motive of her elevation into his 
family. 


 _ Laure was much terrified leſt Ma- 
dame de Germeil or Adeline ſhould 
diſcover by means of the ſervants that 
de Saint Ouin was fo near them. The 
delicacy of her friendſhip was wound- 
ed, when ſhe thought of the impoſſi- 
bility of confiding her anxiety to the 
unſuſpecting Adeline, whoſe misfor- 
tune in having ſuch a father as the 
Comte, excited her tendereſt pity : a 
minutes reflection on this fubject 
brought the letter back again to her 


hand, the heſitated; to return it un- 
opened ſhe thought would appear un- 
kind and contemptuous, and yet ſhe 
could not ſhut her eyes on the impro- 
$:1 priety 
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priety of de Saint Ovin's conduct, in 
thus preferving a communication with 
her, while ſhe was ſtill under the im 

mediate protection of the Comte D 
Ogimond. So much time had elapſed 
in irre ſolution that before ſhe had de- 
cided on what was to be done, ſhe was 
obliged to appear at dinner. | + 


Fitzpier's manner was the whole 
day fo particularly delicate and reſpect- 
ful, that Laure felt in a fmall degree 
reconciled to the idea of his knowing 
ber prepoſſeſſion ſor the Marquis, which. 
the had tormented herſelf wich think - 
ing he had certainly gueſſed. 


In the evening when Madame de 
'Geemeil's attention was engaged, he 
ſcized 


[ 
| 
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ſeized. an opportunity of aſking Laure 
to favor him with a commiſſion to 
- Kpareſborough, which he intended to 
take in his ride, he faid, the next morn- 
ing. And pray,” added he ſmiling, 
let it be a letter; but obſerve, I ſhall. 
only be inclined to carry a ſingle ſneet 


of paper, and if the addreſs is not pro- 
perly written, and ſhould not have the 


good fortune to pleaſe me, I am ſuch a 
ſtrange fellow that I ſhall nn not 


n 


i; 1 + . 


10 1 __ Mr. Firzpier,” kia Le 


with a deep bluſh, that you will have 
the goodneſs. to rake back the Paper 


you left. in my hands this . 
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Fitzpier made no anſwer, and ſud- 
denly quitting the window at which 
they had been ſtanding, Laure had no 
further opportunity of ſpeaking to him. 
She found he was reſolved not- to re- 
turn the letter; and her inability to 
convey it to de Saint Ouin by any 
other method, and ſtill more the dan- 
gerous circumſtance of being again at 
. liberty to contemplate the ſeal and ad- 
dreſs alternately, were ſo much in favor 
of the Marquis that at length ſhe could 
no longer reſiſt her inclination to open 


K. 


Before you condemn me, my too 
charming Laure,” ſaid de Saint Ouin, 
« let me inform you that I have been 
two miſerable days in this place, with- 

Out. 
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out daring to ſee you, or imparting the 
anxiety and terror, by which I was 
_ urged to treſpaſs once more on that 


amiable condeſcenſion, which has al- 


ready ſo ſweetly ſoothed my miſery, 


Harraſſed by diſappointment, and 


| fearful of approaching too near, as Va- 
lain whom I commiſſioned to watch, 


aſſured me I could not ſpeak to you: 


without being diſcovered, I yeſterday 


recogniſed the worthy F itzpier, whom 
I knew intimately at Paris. He, was 
ſurpriſed to meet me here, and de- 
manded if I was informed of my vicini- 


ty to Madame de Germeil and the en- 


chanting Laure, Will you forgive me 
for making uſe of his attachment to. 


"0s which. 1 have more chan once 


proved, 
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proved, to convey to you the motives 
which impelled me to follow you to this 


I have already hinted to my Laure 
that I knew Madame de Germeil to 
be capable of entering on any plan, 
and aſſiſting in any ſcheme, to gratify 
the ambition of the Comte or promote 
his defigns, however unjuſtifiable : gueſs 
then my uneaſineſs, my diſtraction, 
when I every where heard, nay I even 
read in the public prints, that my 
Laure and Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond 
were inmates of the Duke of Harming- 
ton. 


Inftead of haſtening from England 
to my father, who expects me wich 
impatience, 
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impatience, I flew hither. I find in- 
<deed the report is malicious and unjuſt; 
but I find at the fame time, that this 
Duke is your eternal companion. O 
Laure, do not permit the infamous 
© ſchemes of one wretch, who employs 
the beauty of an angel to accompliſh 
his diabolical plans, or the ſhameful 
connivance of another, tempt or betray 
you to the miſery of uniting yourſelf 
do ſo contemptible a character. Once 
more 1 implore you to forgive me; 
reflect on the anxiety I have ſuffered, 
an anxiety founded on a knowledge of 
the characters of the Count POE 
mond and this woman. 


I have told Fitzpier that I dare not 
: 1 85 for the honor of an anſwer; yet 
* ſhould 
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ſhould you generoully incline to grant 
me ſuch an indulgence, believe me you 


may confide in him, for his mind is 
aſſociated with almoſt every virtue. 


Amiable as he is and with ſuch a 
character, I ſhould be alarmed at the 
admiration” he avows. for my angelic 
Laure, did I not know that he is ten- 
derly attached to an engaging woman 
of his own country.” 


This was the ſubſtance of de Saint 
Ouin's letter. Laure was amazed at 
the warmth of his expreſſion in men- 
tioning the report he had heard, for 
ſhe knew not the venom it contained 
was all directed at her; nor did he 
"= to ſhock her by relating the em- 

„ 
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bellimments with which it was intro- 
duced to the public eye. Inexperi- 
enced and unſuſpecting as ſhe was, ſhe 
had already thought it ſtrange that the 
conſtant attendance of the Duke was 
ſd fully permitted, nay even authorized, 
and was often vexed and confuſed at 
his pointed attentions to herſelf. 


Madame de Germeil certainly. en- 
2 couraged his abſurd gallantry, without | 

taking the trouble of inveſtigating the 
effect it might have on Laure, who 
found conſolation from remarking that 
his expreſſions of admiration, though 
uſually extravagant and rapturous, were 
vague and unmeaning. But Adeline 


pretended to think otherwiſe, and when 
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alone with her friend, ſportively called 
her Madame la Ducheſſe. 


Laure now recollected, that Madame 
de Germeil had with-held her aſſent 
to the diſmiſſion of Lord William, 
until the Duke beeame ſo remarkably 
aſſiduous, and reviewing the conduct 
of Madame de Germeil from that pe- 
riod, acknowledged that it might very 
well have created the ſame ſuſpicion 
manifeſted by de Saint Ouin, in a leſs 
intereſted obſerver. She ſaw however 
ho reaſon to imagine the Duke was 
aſſociated in the plan: on the contrary 
ſhe flattered herſelf, that all his gal- 
lantry and admiration were grimace, 
nor would the artful encouragement of 

Madame 
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Madame de Germeil, ſhe hoped, nur- 
ture them to any thing more ſerious, 


She was not however ſo compoſed 
when ſhe conſidered the conſequences 
of de Saint Ouin's deferred departure 
from England, when the old Marquis 
was ſo eagerly expecting him in France; 
and to remove him at ſuch a criſis 
from his imprudent vicinity to Ma- 
dame de Germeil, ſhe waved her diſ- 
like of confiding to the diſcretion of 
Fitzpier, and determined, though not 
without many ſenſations of confuſion 
and reluctance, to give him the anſwer 
he had ſolicited, and truſt to him for 
ſecuring the means of receiving it un- 
obſerved. Nor was ſhe diſappointed 
in this expectation. The 

The 
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The next morning, being the firſt 
in the breakfaſt room, as the day | 
was warm, ſhe threw up one of the 
ſaſhes, and faw Fitzpier walking on the 
green before the windows, he imme 
diately looked up. I am quite a 
ſolitaire here,” cried he, and if you 
do not intend to invite me in, do me 
the favor to throw me out, one of the 
pamphlets I have ſeen on the Piano 
Forte? | 


Laure, in great perplexity, aſſented 
to the requeſt. She thought he would 
expect to find her letter in the book x 
yet ſhe was terrified leſt he ſhould ac- 
cuſe her of forwardneſs, in placing it 
there. After a minute's heſitation, the 
ſituation of de Saint Ouin, baniſhed | 

vol. 1, 7 every 
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: every ſcruple, and trembling with 
emotion, - ſhe put the letter between 
the leaves; but the fear of its being 
 difplaced in the fall, occuring to Fitz- 

pier, as well as herſclf, he opened the 
door while ſhe was deliberating what 
to do. She preſented the pamphlet 
With fo conſcious an air, that he was 

aſſured ſhe had neg] his 
Mw ol 


If on looking it over,“ faid he 
archly, I find 1 don't like it, I will 
return it to you in two migutes, and 
| Wa ſelect another for me. 


3 bluſned. 


4 cT 
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I believe, added F itzpier » kiſſing 
her hand, you are a good creature, 


He then ran down ſtairs, and left her 
ſo diſturbed at the idea of his poſſeis- 
ing the letter, that ſhe was obliged to 
retire to her own. chamber to com- 
poſe herſelf, which ſhe had fortunately 
time enough todo, before ſhe was called 
to breakfaſt. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


- — 
AUR in her letter, had entreated 
de St. Ouin not to let any conſider- 
ation prevent him from ſetting out im- 


mediately for Paris. She re- aſſured him 


on the conduct of the Duke towards her 


| hitherto, which had been, ſhe ſaid, not 


offenſive but merely abſurd; and thank- 
ing him for his cautions, begged that. 
he would endeavour to entertain a more 
favorable opinion of Madame de Ger- 

| meil's 


. 
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meil's prudence, if not of her princi- 
ples, than to ſuppoſe her capable- of 
raſhly incuring the indelible cenſures 
that would have followed her conduct, 
had that report been founded, which 
he acknowledged to be the cauſe of his 
preſent indiſcreet journey. She con- 
cluded by-affirming, that ſhe could ne-. 
ver be ſo much miſled as to entail 
endleſs regretand miſery upon- herſelf, 
merely to promote a political intrigue ; 
and at the fame time, ſhe could never 
reject any juſt or reaſonable claims 
that might be made on her gratitude, | 
for the indiſputable benefits ſhe had re- 
ceived at the hands of a certain indi- 
vidual, however unworthy- he might 
be. | 


„LA ; Laure 


< » 
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Laure waited 'impatiently to hear 
that he had- complied with her wiſh;, 

and left the country. She ſaw Fitzpier 
dt dinner, and however difficult to ac- 
compliſn it, he contrived to tell her; 
that de Saint Ouin could not be pre- 
vailed upon to depart without firſt ſee- 
ing her for a moment, and . beſought 
her with earneſtneſs to be again at the 
window early the next morning. When 
ſhe recollected what he had neglected, 
and the trouble he had been at to ob- 
tain this laſt look, ſne could not refuſe 
it to him; but the whole intervening 

time was paſſed in the wretchedneſs i 

à conſcious deviation from right, to a 
mind habituated to obey. the rigid dic- 
tates of ſtrict propriety. | 
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She aroſe at day break and waited 


fearfully yet with impatience until ſix; 


and then: ventured into the breakfaſt. 


room; for her own: was on the other 


ſide of the houſe : what was her con- 


fuſion and diſmay. to find the window 


ſhutters ſtill cloſed 1. She made an at- 


tempt to unfaſten them, and failing 
from not knowing the ſpring, returned 


to her chamber vexed and diſappoint- 


* 
al": 
P = 


At ſeven ſhe made another effort;. 
and then found'a woman ſervant buſy 


in arranging the room, who obſerving 
that Laure occupied herſelf at the mu- 

ſic deſk, haſtened her work, and ſoon 
quitted it. 1 85 


— — — No — — — 
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Wick trembling ſteps ſhe drew to 


the window; Fitzpier was already on 


the green, and the Marquis diſguiſed in 


an Engliſh naval uniform, walking by 
his ſide: ſheuſt caught a view of them, 


and ſtept back in. an agony of terror 


and confuſion, on obſerving two or. 
_ "three carriages and a number of ſer- 


wants round the door; The Marquis 
had half ſtopped under the window; 
hut alarmed at ſeeing her ſuddenly re- 


tire, again walked on. 


It vas ſome, minutes before Laure 
found courage to appear once more: 

' the then. ſaw Fitzpier alone, who di- 
4 rectly beckened to de Saint Ouin, and 
they continued to walk at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the window; but which- 
ever 
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ever way de Saint Ouin turned, his eyes 
were ſtill directed to Laure. Fitzpies 
ſeemed to be talking earneſtly to him, 
and at length the Marquis rather 1 im- 
patiently broke from him. . 
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Terrified leſt ke ſhould enter the 
houſe and be diſcovered by Madame 
de Germeil, Laure waved her hand to 
him, and then turned away. At this 
inſtant Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond en- 
tered the room, and Laure funk upon 
a. Chair that ſtoad near her, in the ut- 
moſt conſternation : Adeline alarmed 
at her ſituation, would have ſummoned 
aſſiſtance, but ſhe exerted herſelf to 


prevgnt her and declared the was quite 
recovered, 


Mademoiſelle 
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' Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond's curi- 
oſity was excited equally with her ſym- 
pathy, by the violent emotion in which 
me found Laure; who utterly unuſed 
to ſubterſuge and evaſion, was much at 
a loſs to account for her indiſpoſition: 
Adeline's inquiries however ſoon ſub- 
ſided; but ſhe very naturally mentioned 
to Madame de Germeil the terror ſhe 
bad been in, on finding Laure fo pale 
and diſordered, who. felt too conſcious. 
to receive the ſcrutinizing look that 
followed this remark, with compoſure; 
and Madame de Germeil from that 
moment attended ſo ſcrupulouſly | to 
every word uttered by Fitzpier, that 
recount to Laure, the bitterneſs of de 
Saint Ouin's diſappointment, a at the 
vexatious 
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vexatious circumſtance that had pre- 
vented him from exchanging a ſen- 


tence with her, and his reluctant de- 


parture. „ : 


The following day he was alike un- 


ſucceſsful ; and unable any longer to 
meet her ſolicitous look of ſpeaking 
expectation, without removing her 
fears, and ſatisfying her doubts, he de- 
termined to venture the information in 
writing; and catching her eye while 


and the other ladies equally occupied, 


he puſhed a paper gently under the 
bolſter of a ſofa. Laure ſaw the ma- 
nœuvre, but before ſhe could remove 
it from the place, Madame de Ger- 
meil ſeated herſelf on the touch, and 
"oh go Adeline 


Madame de Germeil was reading, 
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Adeline flying with her uſual ſolicitude 
to arrange the fatal bolſter for her ſup- 
port, diſcovered the note. Laura, who | 
was making bouquets from a quantity 
of flowers the Duke had preſented to 
her, trembled from head to foot, but 
was inſtantly relieved by hearing Ade- 
line exclaim, Mr. Fitzpier, this billet 
is addreſſed to you. 
Vpon my ſoul Iam very careleſs,” 


cried he taking it, this is my ticket of 
invitation dude fete at Lockper-Plck, 


He held out "he paper to Madame 
de Germeil, and. commented on the 
neatneſs of the writing, which he ob- 
Waben was Sir Fu 8. 8 
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1 irwhen we ereceivedo our cricket 


rei bon aer, defred to ad 
Laure: Come, my gala ticket, ſaid 
he laughing, ſhall have the honor of 
binding up your flowers; but I beg 
you will not ſnew it to * Lockyer 
in that __” 


N off: two WAN of the blank 
part of the paper f for this purpoſe, and 
folding up the reſt, put it into her hand 
unobſeryed. ., | 


She fund's on n the back of the note | 
haſtily. written, with a pencil, I am 
heartily, chagrined, my lovely friend, 
at being prevented by the uncommon | 
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attention that is paid to every wor I 
addreſs to you, from executing a com- 
miſſion our friend left in charge with 
e. Tou will laugh at my national 
blunder when I tell you, chat it is a cir- 


cumſtance equally ſingular and unfor- 


tunate, that the fair Aurora of yeſter- 


day did not condeſcend to uſher is the 
day, until three hours after ſun-riſe: 


and many things remain at this mo- 
ment unſaid, that were deſigned to have 


been uttered then, had the been lefs | 


tardy. He is departed pleaſed and dif- 


 fatisfied, murmuring but not unhappy; 


with an hundred affurances of loyalty 
and obedience, a thouſand grateful 
thanks, and | a vaſt nuinber of re- 
proaches, T he fact! is, you | ſhould have 


preſented that charming face at the 
window, 


Femme 
9 
/ 


— 
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window, an hour and an half ſoaner than 
you did, and then our plan would not 
have been diſconcerted. I ſhall be al- 
lowed perhaps to fay ten words to you 
to-morrow. En attendant command 


me, 


END OF vol. 1. 
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